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| Eisenhower's Victory — 
q : eneral Dwight D. Eisenhower's victory in 


the U. S. presidential race is no surprise to 
ithe American public and the rest of the world, 


though none of those making pre-election 


forecasts could say for certain that he would 
emerge the victor. Presumably Mr. Adlai E. 
Stevenson would also make a good President 
if he had _been elected, but the American 
people have chosen General Eisenhower instead 
of the Illinois Governor as their new Chief 
Executive, and the choice is quite natural for 
very obvious reasons. First of all, as a popular 
war hero General Eisenhower has a “glamor” 
which Mr. Stevenson does not have, and is 
much better known to the American people. 
Secondly, the charges of corruption in Washing- 
fon, exorbitant taxes and unnecessary in- 
flation leveled against the Democratic admin- 
istration by the Republicans must have greatly 
influenced the voters in their decision. Thirdly, 
the American voters must have reached the 
conclusion that as a man whose _ military 
Genius, executive ability, and unexcelled skill 
ia developing and maintaining harmonious 
felations is a complex international organiza- 
tion such as the SHAPE both during and 
after World War II have been proven beyond 
all doubt, General Eisenhower will be better 
able to lead the American people in facing 
the rapidly worsening world situation. Lastly, 
there is the widely prevalent sentiment among 
the American people that after the Democrats 
have been continuously in power for twenty 
Years it is now desirable to have a change of 
dministration. In short, General Eisenhower's 
Personal popularity and the fact that a large 
Section of the American public is dissatisfied 


with the present government in Washington 
have combined to bring about the Republican 
Party's overwhelming victory in the recent 
election. No matter how the incoming Republi- 
can administration is going to handle the 
United States’ domestic problems, it is safe to 
say that General Eisenhower's victory will 
produce no change in her basic foreign policy. 
If the Republicans have believed in isolatibnism 
in days gone by, the existing international 
situation will not permit them to do so now 
or in the future. We believe, therefore, that 
with General Eisenhower in the White House 
the United States will continue to pursue her 
bipartisan foreign policy of cooperating with 
all like-minded nations for the defense of the 
democratic cause. And for this reason we are 
equally certain that the United States will 
continue to extend effective military and eco- 
nomic assistance to the people of Free China 
in support of their struggle against Communist 
aggression. Together with the people of the 
entire free world we offer General Eisenhower 
our hearty congratulations and wish him a 
most successful administration. 


‘Peace with Honor” in Korea? 


Since the commencement of the _ truce talks 
in Korea, which have been dragging on for 
almost one and a half years, many states- 
men of the democratic nations actively partici- 
pating in the struggle with the North Korean 
and Chinese Communist aggressors have re- 
peatedly told the world that their object in 
carrying on the negotiations with the enemy 
is to achieve a ‘‘peace with honor.” In our . 
opinion, such a peace is simply unattainable 
if what we have witnessed in the past can 
serve as a basis for predicting future develop- 
ments. At the present moment, the only 
remaining obstacle to the conclusion of a truce 
agreement is the dispute over the repatriation 
of war prisoners: while the Communists de- 
mand compulsory repatriation of all prisoners 
of war, the UN command insists that 
no prisoner should be repatriated against his 








will. Allied leaders and their representatives 
at Panmunjom have made it amply clear that 
the UN cannot retreat from the stand it has 
taken as compulsory repatriation would be 
against the principles of humanity. The Com- 
munists are totally devoid of any sense of 
honor, but they, too, are unlikely to yield 
further ground over the POW issue because 
they would lose a great deal of ‘‘face”’ if they 
to voluntary repatriation, and to 
face” is important than 
of humanity or justice. If both 
which appears to be 


were to agree 
them much more 
considerations 
sides remain adamant, 
quite certain according to present indications, 
it is inevitable that the deadlock at Panmunjom 
as well as the protracted indecisive fighting 
on the battlefield will last indefinitely. So far 
as the Communists are concerned, such a state 
of affairs is nothing objectionable, because to 
them a human being can have no value 
beyond his usefulness as cannon-fodder. But to 
the people of the democratic nations, who have 
of 
in 
of 
in 


an entirely different notion of the value 


human life, a stalemate 
Korea which entails 
human lives with neither peace nor victory 
sight is absolutely intolerable. The desire to 
achieve a “peace with honor” is commendable, 
but it is a desire which stands very little 
chance of being fulfilled if Allied statesmen 


their present 


long-drawn-out 


the continuous loss 


stubbornly refuse to change 
Peace cannot be restored in Korea by 


Negotiations at Pan- 


policy. 
continuing the fruitless 
munjom or the desultory fighting along a fixed 
battle-line against an enemy adequately sup- 
plied with Soviet-made weapons and employing 
*shuman-sea” tactics. Peace will come only 
when the use of new weapons as well as a 
new strategy has so crippled the enemy as to 
make him incapable of indulging in further 


aggression. 
Loyalty of Overseas Chinese 


To the people of Free China the loyalty of 
the overseas Chinese has always been an un- 
failing source of inspiration and encouragement. 
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During the last few*years, groups of repre- 
sentatives of Chinese communities abroad came 
to Taiwan one after another to affirm their 
support of President Chiang Kai-shek and the 
National Government and to see for themselves 
the reconstruction projects being successfully 
carried out on this island. This demonstration 
of loyalty. to President Chiang and the Gov- 
ernment by the overseas Chinese was climaxed 
by the Chinese Overseas Affairs Conference 
held in Taipei during the latter part of 
October. The conference was attended by more 
hundred = delegates __ representing 













than two 
practically every overseas Chinese community, 
They displayed unbounded enthusiasm in voic- 
ing their support of the anti-Communist 
struggle and were loud in their praise of the 
progress made in Taiwan. However, what they 
have pledged to the people of Free China is 
more than moral support, though this is in 
itself a factor of no small importance. What is 
even more significant is the fact that they 
have resolved to take concrete steps to imple. 
ment their pledge of loyalty. Among the 
resolutions adopted during the conference two 
are especially important: first, the delegates 
have decided to raise a substantial fund to 
help the Government achieve the recovery of 
the Chinese mainland; they have 
decided to urge the Chinese communities abroad 
against the 















second, 





sanctions 





to enforce economic 
Communist regime in Peiping. If these two 
resolutions are carried out with unwavering 
determination, as we have no doubt that they 
will be, it will certainly not fail to deal the 
Chinese Communists a mortal blow. It is 
undeniable that three years ago, at the moment 
when the Communist hordes had overrun the 
entire mainland and the National Government 
appeared to have been deserted by all its 
former allies in its darkest hour, there were 
many wavering elements among the Chinese 
abroad who had been misled by 
Communist propaganda and had lost theit 
confidence in the National Government. The 
tyranny of the Soviet-backed puppet regimt 
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in Peiping, however, has totally disillusioned 
all overseas Chinese who at one time were 
momentarily dazzled by the Communists’ mil- 
itary 
misrule has caused the 12,000,000 overseas 
Chinese to look to the National Government 
as the only force that can deliver the 400,000,- 
000 people on the mainland from Communist 


successes. Three years of Communist 


oppression and exploitation. The delegates who 
attended: the ‘recent conference in Taipei have 
gone back home with the conviction that with the 
loyal support of the overseas Chinese commu- 
nities and that of the 8,000,000 people in 
Taiwan, the Government will‘not fail to attain 
its objective of ridding China of the Commu- 
nist scourge. 


The Peiping “Peace Conference” 


The Communist-sponsored week-long ‘‘Asian 


and Pacific Peace Conference” in Peiping 
which ciosed on October 12 was but another 
attempt by the Chinese Communists and their 
Soviet masters to throw dust in the eyes of 
the. world public. It is safe to say, however, 
that the Communists have failed to achieve their 
purpose despite the noisy propaganda they 
carried on both before and during the confer- 
ence. The democratic nations, indeed, have 
already witnessed too many of such stunts to 
be taken in by the Communists’ professions of 
peaceful intentions. The delegates who attended 
the conference in Peiping were far from repre- 
sentative of their people at home; they were 
either bona fide Communists or fellow-travelers 
who unashamedly traveled to China's ancient 
capital to join in the Red ballyhoo. At its 


closing session the conference addressed to the 





The Language of Force 


United Nations General Assembly opening in 
New York two days later an appeal outlining 
six proposals, which were to the effect that 
the UN should: (1) condemn those actions 
which foster revival of militarism in Japan and 
Western Germany; (2) bring about an immediate 
armistice in Korea on a just and reasonable 
basis; (3) take effective measures to ensure 
withdrawal of foreign troops to end the fight- 
ing in Vietnam, Malaya and other countries 
and bring about a just and reasonble settlement 
through negotiation, thereby satisfying the 
reasonable demands of these countries for 
national independence; (4) act to stop suppres- 
sion of national indépendence and liberation 
movementg of these countries and halt racial 
discrimination and interference in their internal 
affairs; (5) immediately implement the prin- 
ciple of five-power unanimity to promote the 
conclusion of a pact of peace; and (6) take 
effective measures to ensure universal control- 
led reduction of armaments to prohibit manu- 
facture of bacteriological, atomic and chemical 
weapons. Anyone who reads these proposals of 
the Communists cannot but exclaim: ‘Ah, 
again their masters’ voice!” These proposals 
are tantamount to demanding that the Com- 
munists be given a free hand everywhere and 
that the countries mentioned above be all 
subjected to Soviet domination. To the Commu- 
nists ‘‘national independence” and ‘‘liberation” 
mean nothing more than the eventual enslave- 
ment of the whole of mankind by the Soviet 
imperialists. If such be the ‘‘peace” offered 
by the Communists, the only alternative of 
the democracies is to get ready for World War 
III which has long appeared to be inevitable. 


‘‘Military pressure was the one argument that made sense to 
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the Communists.” — Vice Admiral Charles Turner: Joy. 













Communist Infiltration in 
Central America 


he recent shift in some of our diplomatic 
I caacis in Central America serves to 
focus our attention on the political trends in 
the five republics in Central America. Consul 
General Hen'g-Chih Sung arrived at Managua, 
Nicaragua, in May, 1951 while both Charge 
d’Affaires Tze Hsu assumed office at San Jose 
and Consul General Chung-han Liu reported 
for duty at Guatemala City in May, 1952. 
From north to south, the five states of 
Central America are Guatemala, El] Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. In other 
parts of the world, there has been a tendency 
to lump them togéther on account of their 


superficial similarity. They are all not too big 
in size. They are all situated in the tropics. 


They are all predominantly agricultural in 
economy. They all use Spanish as their official 
language. They all have a rather long history 
of political instability in which dictators and 
revolutions follow each other with bewildering 
speed. This tendency to over-emphasize common 
points is a regrettable one. Not only does it hurt 
the national sensibilities of each republic, but, in 
neglecting their differences, it can not put the 
political problems of Central America in their 
proper perspective. 

The racial composition of the peoples of 
these five republics varies considerably from 
country to country. Where persons of Spanish 
descent predominate, their approach to their 
civic problems would be somewhat different 
from that of a country where either meztizos 
or Indians are in the majority. The differences 
in climatic and geographic conditions are also 
reflected .in the differences of their produce 
and their economies. While none of the republics 
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in Central America is particularly noted for 
the stability of its institutions, the degree of 
instability ranges widely in the five states. The 
point that is of special interest to us in Taiwan 
is the great difference in their attitude toward 
communists. The attitude of the Government 
of Guatemala in this regard can vary very 
widely from that commonly held by the other 
four governments. 
- On the one hand, you have El Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica, while on 
the other extreme, you find Guatemala. Hon- 
duras has a population of one and a half 
million. Under president Juan Manuel Galvez, 
its government is clearly committed against 
communist imperialism and its fifth columnists. 
El Salvador, with a population of almost two 
million and without any Atlantic coast, is the 
smallest of the Central American Republics. 
20% of its population is purely Indian. Under 
Major Oscar Osorio, El Salvador is anti-com- 
munist. Nicaragua has a population of slightly 
over a million and is the largest of the Central 
American republics. Its chief exports are gold 
and coffec. Nicaragua is against communism. 
Costa Rica is the southernmost of the re- 
publics and is next to smallest in area. It has 
a population of not quite a million. The 
standard of civilization, prosperity and political 
order of Costa Rica are far above those of any 
of its neighbors. 14% of its population are 
meztizos, 29% are pure Indians, 49% are pure 
West Indian negroes while 80% are persons 
of Spanish descent. It is a country of small 
proprietors, each owning and tilling his own 
land, with no absentee ownership. The United 
Fruit Company is powerful in regions where 
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it operates. [n such regions, the company even 
‘assumes some of the police powers. In the 
rest of the country, it exercises little influence 
on politics. In 1948, lack of sufficient aware- 
ness of communist intrigues mistakenly called 
liberalism furnished the communists with an 
opportunity to get a firm foothold in the 
government. Their charge of totalitarian tenden- 
cies made President Teodore Pacado refuse to 
recognize the legality of the election of Otilio 
Ulate as his successor. It was only after a 
popular revolution led by Jose Figueres that 
Ulate was finally inaugurated on November 8, 
1949. Ulate succeeded in restoring the finance 
and production of the country to normalcy in 
less than two years. On being accused of 
shielding the army, President Ulate resigned 
on September 26 when Vice President Alberto 
Urinumo began to act for him. Whether Ulate’s 
resignation means a slackening of Costa Rican 
pace in fighting communism, it is still too 
early to say with certainty. 

Guatemala, the northernmost of the republics, 
has a population which is 90% Indian. Since 
October 20, 1944, soldiers have been in control, 
with a general socialist program. Under Presi- 
dent Jacobo Arbenz, certain socialist reform 
measures have been taken that would be of 
The Act 
passed by Congress on June 17, 1952, provided 


particular interest to us in Taiwan. 


that if two-thirds or more of any property 
exceeding 664.2 acres is not under cultivation, 
the uncultivated portion is subject to compul- 
sory transfer. Under this program, the Depart- 
mento Agrario Nacional under the direction 
of Major Alfonso Martinez has _ distributed 
government-owned land and has been surveying 
land of the big owners for distribution to far- 
mers towards the end of 1952. 

While the agricultural reform program would 
be viewed with sympathy in Taiwan, certain 
other aspects of Guatemalan social dynamics 
may not be received with similar equanimity. 
The communist cells are utilizing the general 
agricultural 
teform program to fool the farmers that the 


Satisfaction engendered by the 
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Communists played a large part in bringing 
it about. The industrial strikes which took 
place between June and September of this year 
bear too close a relationship to communist 
organizers. The strike of the municipal work- 
ers in Guatemala City, the several strikes of 
the Printers’ Union and the long strike of the 
ground crew of PAA could not have taken 
place without careful organization and outside 
stimuli. The telegraphic message of sympathy 
to North Korea which incidentally expressed in 
the established Soviet manner strong opposition 
to bacterial warfare was signed by 41 members 
of the legislature led by Victor Manuel Gutierrez. 
Five delegates led by a member of the legislature 
were sent by Guatemala to the so-called Peace 
Confab of the Asian and Pacific Regions ‘in 
Peiping. Their enthusiasm was not a bit 
dampened by the necessity of having to fly by 
way of Havana due to the strike of PAA ground 
crews. 

In the light of such evident and strong sus- 
ceptibility to communism, it is little wonder 
that there was signed on October 14, 1951, the 
Charter of San Salvador which is the Organic 
Law of La Organizacion de Estados Centro- 
americanos. While the declared original aim of 
the organization was the maintenance of com- 
munications and economic and cultural liaison 
among the five member states, development 
during 1952 has given it a bias in favor of the 
democracies. The conference which was sched- 
uled for September 3, 1952 was announced by 
Salvadoran Foreign Minister Roberto Canessa 
to be postponed to January, 1953. He explained 
the postponement as being necesssitated by 
the need of the Organization of Central 
American States to study the means for 
combating communism.. On September 14, 
Canessa stated; “‘we shall fight with all our 
means against any imposition... . seeking to 


force upon the country 


theories mischievously disguised to appeal to the 


masses’’. 
The activities of Dr. Juan Jose Arevalo, ex- 
President of Guatemala, in conference with 
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Dr. Carlos Prio Socaras, former President of 
Cuba and Signor Romulo Betancourt, deposed 
President of Venezuela, would have a direct 
bearing on subsequent development in Central 


Central American States, being so keenly 
alive to the communist threat against Central 
American security, may gain enough cohesion 
and develop sufficient power to combat ef.- 
fectively its fifth columnist foes. 


America. It is hoped that the Organization of 


Communist Tactics at Panmunjom 


*‘It has been said that in war there is no substitute for victory. 
It can also be said that in debating with the Communists there 
is no substitute for the imperative logic of military pressure. 

‘(Debating with the Communists is not as simple as starting from 
a valid premise and proceeding by cold logic to a sound conclusion. 
The Communist way is to start from a false or irrelevant premise 
and proceed by invective and bombast to a shameless demand 
described as a ‘just ard reasonable proposal.’ The relation between 
premise and conclusion is seldom clear and the road between the 
two is traveled with untroubled lack of logic. History is rewritten 
to support the claim of the moment and most claims are uncom- 
plicated by moral considerations. The end is mother of the means. 
Proof is by assertion, and rebuttal is by vilification. Repetition is the 
alchemy by which fiction becomes fact and fact becomes fiction. The 
machinery of debate is used to destroy the purpose of debate, just 
as democratic institutions are used by the Communists to destroy 
democracy. While you can expect to accomplish very little positive 
good through debate you can be certain of unlimited opportunity 
to foul your own anchor, to become buried under your own 
patience or to become impaled on your lack of it. Patience and 
logic are essential, but they can never be decisive. In the end, 
might: is essential to right, not because you or I would have it 
that way, but because, unless we have armed might and unless 
we -are willing to use that armed might in dealing with the Com- 
munists, we cannot win our point and, in fact, we may not 
survive to argue our point.”—Vice Admiral Charles Turner Joy: 
My Battle Inside the Korea Truce Tent, Collier's August 23, 1952. 
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Freedom: A Minority View 


By Beauson Tseng 


| he word freedom does not appear in 


Chinese classics. The idea is there all 
the time, and to a great extent the practice — 
greater than usually given credit for. We are 
more concerned with the reasonableness of a 
social order than the freedom of the people 
involved in it. For us freedom is not an end 
in itself. It is undoubtedly an essential element 
in a reasonable society, but the degree and 
quality of freedom must be determined by the 
situation. In Western conception, freedom is a 
definable entity with fixed attributes and is 
held up as an end in itself. Liberty, equality, 
fraternity! These were the proclaimed aims of 
the French Revolution. Freedom and equality 
are unalienable rights of every citizen according 
to the American Constitution. All are born 
free because all are born equal. 

As one. would expect, the word equality is 
likewise wanting in Chinese classics. The term 


ping teng (++) gained current use only after 


we had come under Buddhistic influence. The 
Chinese are empirical and pragmatic. Equality 
does not exist except in limited scopes and 
must not, therefore, be assumed as a universal 
fact. Human society is essentially heterogeneous 
and stratified. A reasonable society is one in 
which heterogeneity and stratification are kept 
within reasonable limits by some principle 
acceptable to all as both expedient and rational. 
Freedom is a necessary ‘corollary but not a 
motivating aim in such a society. 

The proper government ofa society organized 
on the fundamental assumption of universal 
equality is a democracy of the English type. 
Nevertheless, democracy is not incompatible 
with inequality. A government after the Con- 
fucian ideal is, for example, thoroughly demo- 
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cratic in practice. Taking the history of China 
as a whole, there has been more freedom for 
both the ‘people and their rulers than, I should 
venture to assert, in any other nation. But let 
us first examine Western freedom. 

Generally speaking, democracy has succeeded 
better with the Anglo-Saxon nations. It reached 
its highest in 19th century England. Democracy 
in the Latin nations is far less liberal. The 
Germans conceive of democracy in a totally 
different sense. The Slavs have never had any 
real idea of it. But democracy is not a racial 
efflorescence. It thrives better in Protestant 
countries than in Catholic ones. We in China 
have tried hard to import democracy from the 
West and have succeeded in creating a polity- 
vacuum into which rushed the present raging 
torrent of Communism vainly trying to fill it 
and to convert it into a base for the sovietiza- 
tion of East and South-East Asia. The Occupa- 
tion tried to democratize Japan. It has left it 
a hotbed of Communist intrigue. It is not that 
the effect of democracy varies from land to 
land ‘or people to people, rather is it that 
they conceive of freedom in totally different 
ways. 

The classic Greek conception of liberty was 
the result of their urgent realization of the 
consequences of a defeat in war. Liberty 
meant freedom from destruction and slavery. 
It was closely’ related with corporate sécurity. 
The instrument by which security and liberty 
were to be achieved and maintained was the 
city-state. Greek city-states were little inde- 
pendent monarchies or republics engaged in 
constant political feuds among themselves, but 
capable of alliances against any common foe, 
especially an alien one. They were each jealous 
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of its sovereignty and would only act together 
on terms of equality and freedom. Greek free- 


inter-state freedom, and Greek 


dom was 
equality was inter-state equality. Within each 


state, slavery was an accepted institution. To 
a Greek philosopher, true liberty is not individ- 
ualistic but corporate. It involves a discipline 
which, when rightly conceived and applied, sets 
free the god within us. 

All living things struggle for existence, most 
animals fight for it. It implies the need of free- 
dom and independence insofar as living things 
can be free and independent; and it implies their 
encroachment by hostile agencies. It remained 
for the Greeks to envisage freedom as a defin- 
able ethical entity and to extol it in the realm 
of human value to a position next .only to 
reason and man’s power of reasoning. Thus it 
came about that of all ancient peoples the 
Greeks alone had a clear concept of freedom 
and what it implied. 

What did it imply? It implied an overall 
philosophy. Greek philosphers, like the Chinese, 
were convinced that there exists a balanced 
relationship between man and his environment 
— between nature and gods on the one hand 
and man on the other. Each ‘has its fixed and 
discoverable characteristic and each has its 
proper, optimum scope. Peace, concord and 
prosperity depend upon conformity to a rela- 
tionship fixed once for all. But the Greek 
dispensation differs from the Chinese in one 
important respect: the latter is free of myth- 
ology. Both of these philosophies recognize 
that there are certain paramount principles 
(derived from the dispensation) which govern 
the conduct of man in nature as a whole and 
in society in particular. To live in happiness 
together with gods and men was, according to 
the Greeks, the very art of freedom. In this 
sense, classic Greek freedom was creative, not 
merely security from destruction or slavery. 

Classic Greek freedom, being corporate and 
rather limited in scope (for it was concerned 
with the city-states), was not personal. The sum 
total of Greek personal freedom was the free- 
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dom to legislate, in other words, to limit 
personal freedom. On the other hand, as if to 
compensate for the want of personal politico- 
economic freedom, the Greeks permitted bound. 
less scope for untramelled thought. If there 
was one thing more characteristic than any 
other of Greek culture, it was their intellectual 
freedom. Greek conception of freedom was 
triumphantly vindicated not only in victory, as 
at Salamis, but also in defeat, as at Thermo- 
pylae. 

The Romans took over Greek culture in 
toto. Nevertheless, the classic cnnception of 
freedom underwent important changes under 
the impact of Pax Romana. Instead of a group 
of warring little equal, city-state sovereignties, 
there arose a mighty empire of vast extent, 
Although intimately affected by major decisions 
of the government, the citizens retreated 
further and further away from the steering 
wheel of the ship of state in proportion as the 
empire grew im stature and power. Menace to 
freedom began to assume new forms and to 
come from new quarters, of which not the 
least was the powerful state itself. The free- 
dom or security of a city was no longer the 
immediate concern of its citizens but of the Im- 
perial Government. Insensibly, personal freedom 
ousted corporate freedom of the classic type 
from the Roman social order. Insensibly, 
because the regression of freedom was for a 
long time not felt: the law and order and 
prosperity of the Empire removed the need of 
local corporate struggle for it. When they 
began to do so, their primary concern was 
civic freedom against the state. The English 
Magna Carta was a development of this 
concern, 

Yet another influence impinged itself upon 
the classic conception of freedom. Hebraism 
with its emphasis on authority had little in 
common with Greek classicism with its em- 
phasis on reason. Nevertheless, largely through 
the extraordinary genius of St. Paul. Chris- 
tianity succeeded in infusing Old Testament 
Authority and New Testament Grace with 
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classic intellectualism. With the displacement 
of Paganism by Christianity in the Roman 
heart there arose a reversion in the Church to 
the classic ideal of liberty. Once more a fixed 
dispensation formed the basis of a fixable code 
of conduct. Once more the art of freedom 
consisted of the skill and rationality with 
which man orientates his life and adjusts’ its 
scope in reference to his divine, natural and 
social environment. This was known as piety. 
Both Greek classicism and the Church undér- 
took to deliver man from bondage. Here the 
resemblance between Roman Catholicism and 
Greek classicism in regard to their concept of 
freedom ends. The Church undertook to deliver 
man from himself, It retained the Greek concept 
in asserting that true liberty is to be found 
only in fellowship in an institution, in this 
case the Church, and in voluntary submission 
to its discipline which alone can set free the 
But it 


also introduced the Hebraic concept that in an 


divine spark which is man’s true self. 


ultimate analysis freedom is a matter of Grace 
and Authority, not of reason or legislation. It 
is hardly pure coincidence that so far as we 
can see the fortunes of democracy wax and 
wane with piety of the Church, using the word 
in its broadest sense. 

Neither the 


slow to see the advantage of union. Submission 


Empire nor the Church was 
to discipline is always acceptable to the state. 
The Church of Christ early became the Church 
of Rome. It began to claim, and soon exercised, 
tremendous secular authority. It is the misfor- 
tune of Protestantism that in its revolt against 
Rome, and in its attempt to recover something 
of the pristine Church, it failed to realize the 
fact that regression of freedom from the cor- 
porate to the individualistic scope was Roman. 
The upshot was that there never was a Church 
Universal Protestant, but only a complex of 
ever-subdividing protesing churches. Neverthe- 
less, it rescued the concept of freedom from 
degenerating into mere servitude, a process 
which we shall now endeavour to describe. 


The superb contributign of Protestantism to 
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the Church is its stand for complete ffeedom 
of direct individual access to God. Its reflection 
in civic life finds expression in such instru- 
ments of freedom as the Preamble of the 
Constitution of the United States of America, 
and the United Nations Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. Surprisingly, the Ger- 
mans, to whom Protestantism owes its first 
formal enunciation, conceive of freedom in a 
totally different manner. German philosophers 
postulate the theory that a man’s personality 
is simply the sum total of his environmental 
relationship. If we accept this interpretation, 
twe opposing conclusions may be drawn. Either 
personality is completely passive, the product 
of his environment, which is the Communist 
conclusion; or it is completely independent and 
creates its own environment, which is the Ger- 
man (and the Buddhist) conclusion. A German 
creates his world after his own image. This is 
then the corner-stone of the German dispensation, 
an extremely spiritual dispensation indeed. But 
Chinese philosophy warns: extreme opposites 
tend to meet. There is strong family resem- 
blance between German freedom and Soviet 
slavery. Having said this, we must hasten to 
add that the Germans are an admirable people 
and their faulty conception of freedom is re- 
deemable while the 
otherwise. 

On the metaphysical plane, German phil- 
osophy, as we have noted, is almost Buddhistic. 
Man does not know reality, what he knows 
is merely what he thinks he knows. There are 


Communist one is quite 


as’ many ‘“‘realitices” as there are persons, 
multiplied by as many times as they change 
This basis of an 
ethical dispensation from which to derive a 
rational code of corporate Again 
open. Man does not 


know reality, but it may be revealed to him. 


opinion. cannot form the 
conduct. 
two alternatives are 
This is-the Christian view. Man's thinking is 
itself plastic and amenable to timely moulding. 
This is the 

Marxist) view. 


German (and incidentally the 
The moulding is only partly 


from without. By and large, it works from 
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within. This twofold process of thought-mould- 
ing is the action of German National Kultur 
on the individual and the race. Kultur is not 
culture. It is a word that defies translation. 
Roughly it is the equipment that creates and 
maintains national tradition. It differs from 
culture in that Kultur is transmitted by sys- 
tematic education while culture accepts as 
essential an element of free growth. A Germen 
is German by virtue of the Kultur that he 
absorbs and irradiates. He carries his own 
world about—a world of his own creation—but 
is himself the creation of German Kultur. A 
German who rebels against the German dispen- 
sation so conceived rebels against his own 
handiwork: he is a house divided against itself 
and the resulting frustration cancels his natu- 
ral freedom. The German thesis is contained 
in the simple paradox: he who conforms is 
free. 

German freedom is therefore closely related 
to the Greek and the Catholic ideals. It differs 
from them in its insistence on evolution, which 
they deny. Evolution to the German is move- 
ment actuated by an inner principle which 
determines ‘its form, Variations and changes 
there are and must be, and are all to the 
good, but they are inexorable and innately 
predetermined. This is a far cry from the 
Anglo-Saxon ideal of liberty, but the Germans 
revel in it. Incidentally German evolution pre- 
scribes its own limits. Kultur is exclusively 
German, not communicable to other peoples. 
The Germans are purists in theory and in 
practice. This is the secret of German power 
and the explanation of German arrogance. To 
my mind, the two world wars that we have 
lately been through were the results of mutual 
unintelligibility between the Anglo-Saxon and 
the German concepts of liberty quite as much 
as the results of politico-economic conflicts. 
(The next one will be between freedom and 
bonddge) 

We breathe in fresh air; fish, in life-giving 
water. Exchange the elements and both suffoc- 
ate. What is freedom to a German is servitude 
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to an Englishman. But each does have a clear 
concept of what he calls freedom. A Communist 








































has no such concept. There cannot be freedom : 
without free will. The Communist dispensation i 
is rigidly mechanical. A Communist argues F 
thus: Evolution unfolds itself in exactly the is 
same way as a story develops on a kinema- s 
tographic screen. Freedom is illusionary. An % 
Anglo-Saxon finds freedom in independence, he 
But there is no independence. Independence is T 
illusionary. A German finds freedom in con- 9 
formity. There is nothing to conform to. Con- is 
formity is illusionary. A Christian finds freedom be 
in Salvation. There is no God, no Salvation. TI 
Both are illusionary. Communism is unasham- a 
edly blind force. . 
In theory, Communism, in common with of 
other Western schools of thought, accepts the a 
basic postulate of human equality. An _ ideal 3 
society is thus one in which the division of oh 
labour is pushed to its maximum while that x 
of social stratification is reduced to nil. It is ce 
not only a class-less society but a_ruler-less Se 
anarchy where all shall work and enjoy in a 
happy innocence and harmony. Its charm and 1 
allurement are not diminished by its maivete. co 
The weakness is in its philosophical basis. ® 
Neither Karl Marx nor his chief disciples, it :. 
seems to me, revealed*the truth of this basis. of 7 
For a fuller understanding of it, one has to e 
fall back on Taoism. Communism is a form es 
of extreme Taoism. (As a matter of fact the The 
German philosophy that we have been con- Si 
sidering is likewise Taoistic, which partly ac- Godt 
counts for the family likeness between Com- Mon: 
munism and Nazism) bape 
Taoism postulates a frame of »: ference which licien 
displaces man from the centre of gravity of Be 
his moral realm the same way as Galileo dip ee 
placed the Earth from the centre of the uni- ace 
verse. The cosmos pursues its own course im finds 
fulfilment of the implications of Tao. What a. C 





happens to man is both accidental and inci- 
dental. He can only snatch such happiness and 
security aS circumstances permit by accom- 
modating his efforts to the workings of Tao 
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Even this is an understatement, for he and 
his efforts are themselves but secondary eddies 
in the vortex of Tao. I shall not attempt the 
impossible: to define or explain what Tao is. 
For our purpose we merely suggest that Tao 
is the Way things behave and the Principle 
underlyiag their behaviour. In other words Tao 
is scientific mysticism. In science one gets 
hold of a principle and applies it for a purpose. 
There is an end, and one devises scientific 
means to achieve that end. That is all: there 
is no room for ethical consideration. Taoism 
treats human relationship on the same basis. 
The philosophical basis of all schools of free- 
dom is the acceptance of the person as the 
centre of Ais ethical function. He is the centre 
of reference of his relationship to his environ- 
ment. The relationship between two or more 
such centres (persons) is described as moral 
when there is an element of freedom, and 
amoral when there is not. But to a Taoist, the 
universe and what happens in it are manifesta- 
tions of Tao. Tao is inexorable and amoral. 
So ultimately is everything else. 

The saving feature of Taoism, from our 
point of view, is its mysticism. Albeit the 
person is no longer the centre of reference from 
his point of view, yet from the point of view 
of Tao the person is its manifestation in a realm 
commonly referable as moral. Instead of a per- 
sonal morality, there is an impersonal morality. 
The Christian Jogos is often mistaken for the 
equivalent of Tao. But the Christian concept of 
Godhead is Personal; Tao is Impersonal. Com- 
munism denies morality altogether, personal or 
impersonal. Communism is Taoism minus mys- 
ticism. Freedom and bondage to a Communist 
are mere symbols without intelligible meaning, 
for they are ethical concepts which have no 
place in Communist dispensation. Thus a Greek 
finds freedom in his city-state, a Catholic in 
the Church, a Protestant in his right to differ, 
a German in his Kultur, and a Taoist in his 
mysticism. A Communist—where does he find 


his freedom? In his self-imposed doctrinal 


Shackles, he may find freedom in one state 
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only—death. The strongest chain that binds an 
individual and deprives him of his true liberty 
is his sinful mind. The strongest chain that 
binds an entire people, or nation or age and 
deprives it of its liberty (both moral and physic- 
al) is its sinful philosophy. Communism is ##. 

Western polity makes the basic assumption 
that all men are born equal; it proceéds to 
build a social order to justify and vindicate 
that assumption. Communism makes the same 
assumption, but proceeds to build up a social 
order to refute that assumption. Why? Because 
extremes mect. Men are born unequal. To 
assume that they are equal and to strain that 
assumption to its logical extreme is to arrive 
at its antithesis. The fabulous wonder-bed 
in Arabian Nights fits every traveller exactly. 
This can only be achieved by either stretching 
or contracting it to suit the natural stature of 
the travellers; or by stretching the travellers 
or cutting off enough of their legs to fit the 
bed. We are aware of the choice of the diabolical 
host and of the no less diabolical Communist. 
Communism is historically a simultaneous de- 
velopment of two incompatible forces united 
in one movement—a revolt against Czarism 
and an extension of Czarism. The revolt was 
based on an appeal to justice and morality and 
a call to idealism and courageous self-sacrifice. 
The loftiness of the aim (that blissful classless, 
rulerless, peaceful and happy man-made Eden) 
and the logicality of the doctrine combine to 
attract support of the unwary. It was a religious 
movement charged with a spiritual dynamic 
which the Communist finds ready for explosion 
inherent in Christian Europe. This dynamic, 
being spiritual and a product of traditional 
civilization is antagonistic to Communist philos- 
ophy. The Revolution proceeding on Com- 
munist lines was driven by the inner conflict 
to divorce theory from practice. Very astutely 
the architects of the Revolution exploited this 
divorce by secretly substituting a glorified 
Czarist Empire for the man-made Eden which 
it advertised and promised as its ultimate aim. 
The strategem was brilliantly conceived and 


i 








artfully carried out. A moral challenge was 
posed against all forms of traditional social 


order by means of the equalitarian theory recast 
in the Communist mould, which it vociferously 
lifts up and thrusts forward as a battering ram 
against the defences of its chosen prey. That 
takes care of the intellectuals and idealists. In 
the meantime, the process of state-building 
proceeds silently, realistically, relentlessly and 
ruthlessly in pursuance of a principle which 
completely refutes human equality. That takes 
care of the masses. Communism in theory is 
an idyllic, socialistic anarchy. Communist in 
practice is scientific, Czaristic terrorism. To a 
Chinese, Communism is Taoism minus mys- 
ticism plus Czaristic materialism. The Greek 
found his freedom incorporated in the security 
of his city-state. The Roman citizen found his 
freedom independently of the security of the 
Empire. The Communist finds his freedom a 
mortal threat to the security of the Communist 
hell. Since the person in Communism is no 
longer the centre of his own reference, the 
state disposes of personality and freedom in a 
single mighty sweep, for which coup de grace 
a thoroughgoing Communist devoutly thanks 
Stalin. 

Politically, democracy and socialism are anti- 
theses. Democracy is a system of government 
in which the people manage the affairs of the 
state; socialism is one in which the state man- 
ages the affairs of the people. Democracy seeks 
to limit the functions and powers of the gov- 
ernment to a minimum and to prescribe them 
in terms clearly understood and held sacred by 
all. Socialism on the contrary seeks to extend 
the functions and powers of the state to a 
maximum and to prescribe the life of its citizens 
down to the minutest detail. Democracy may 
be likened to a ship, the people are its pilots; 
Socialism to a machine, the people are merely 
its cogs. Yet Great Britain is seriously attempt- 
ing to socialize democracy. What is the driving 
necessity behind it? Is it not to meet the 
Communist challenge, not head-on but by sub- 
stitution? The implication is clear: the tradi- 
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tional principle which underlies British Con- re 
stitution has been found wanting. A revolution al 
is due. Says the hopeful Briton: ‘‘Instead of he 
the Marxist solution, let us substitute a British be 
one.” The world awaits the ultimate outcome In 
with abated breath. ([ should say I was a wi 
mild socialist until I saw what Coymmunism | di 
means, for I fear all roads lead to Rome). we 
It would be preposterous of me to insinuate § wl 
that I have a solution. But it seems worthwhile § at 
to draw attention to the traditional Chinese } In 
“view. Chinese philosophy is characterized by ff tra 
rationalistic mbdderation. Rationalistic, because § In: 
it always appeals to reason; moderate, because § jec 
it is cognisant of the fact that man is imper- § cor 
fect. That there is an ultimate principle which J wh 
underlies reality is taken for granted. It is the § pea 
basis of objective reason and the justification J wit 
of man’s appeal to it. Philosophically, it is the § be 
Tao. All Chinese philosophers, Confucianists § par 
included, unite in their proclamation of the § or | 
Tao; differing only in its interpretation and § por 
application. We agree with the Greeks: to § cor] 
reason is to conform with Tao. Since Tao is § phi 
universally self-consistent, isolated cases of rea- § live 
soning, if completely rational, would be necessa- § the 
rily consistent with one another. If completely | the 
rational: that is the snare. Man is finite; as § cack 
such he can never comprehend the infinite, J Rel 
Man is only justified in pursuing one principle thre 
to its logical end on condition that ¢haz principle J into 
were the ultimate Tao and that he had com-§ by 1 
plete comprehansion of it in its totality. But refu 
that condition can never be fulfilled. He is§ havi 
therefore compelled to work empirically and§ And 
to test every inch of the ground when he ven- | may 
tures into the unknown. It is irrational tof not 
extrapolate an empirical hypothesis beyond its§ we a 
legitimate application. Hence Chinese modera- § we ( 
tion. The Chinese will never be thoroughgoing§ whic’ 
enough to satisfy the Western critic, for we Tr 
believe no finite intelligence is capable of = 
able 


apprehending a principle perfectly enongh to 
warrant its ruthless application: it is illogical 





to be too logical. 
We all strive for inner peace which is thé 
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result of an inner harmony between our life 
and our philosophy of life (whether consciously 
held or not), that is, between behaviour and 
being, between what we do and what we are. 
Inner harmony is attained by obedience to what 
we Quakers call the Inner Light/ with this 
difference: the Christian conception of what 
we are is based on the doctrine of original sin 
while the Chinese postulate original goodness or 
at least original amorality. Hence the Christian 
Inner Light is of divine origin and therefore 
transcendentally consistent while the Chinese 
Inner Light is inherent in man’s nature and sub- 
ject to variation. It fowllows from the Chinese 
conception that while a person’s Inner Light 
when consistently obeyed confers on him inner 
peace, it does not necessarily guarantee peace 
with his neighbours, for their Inner Lights may 
be leading in different directions. Fortunately, a 
parallel hypothesis operates with the body-politic 
or any organized group of free persons. Cor- 
porate inner peace is achieved by obedience to 
corporate inner light which is its dominant 
philosophy intelligently arrived at and sincerely 
lived up to. It is beyond our scope to investigate 
the relation between individual inner light and 
the corporate one. The point to notice is that 
each has a limited mandate. Its realm is inly. 
Relationship with the external is maintained in 
three ways. First, by bringing the external 
into the same light, i.e., by conversion. Secondly, 
by mutual struggle and conflict, i.e., by each 
refusing to concede to others of different be- 
haviour their right to different inner lights. 
And thirdly, by mutual toleration in which each 
may follow its own inner light provided it does 
not exceed its mandate of inliness. Although 
we are capable of both the first and the second, 
we Chinese are by nature addicted to the third 
which is also the democratic choice. 
Traditional Chinese social orders have one 
thing in common, they all aim to be reason- 
We do not 


extend our duties and rights until they are 


able and to refrain from extremes. 


bound to conflict, we moderate them and leave 
plenty of no-man’s-land in between rival claims. 
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Fanatic religious devotees in India continually 
break out in communal riots. We have few 
religious fanatics in China. (Chinese Communists 
are the only fanatics we have had so far. They 
are un-Chinese.) A Chinese often surprises a 
Westerner by saying that he has no religion. 
What he means is that his is a balanced system 
of Confucianism, Taoism, Buddhism, and 
Atheism Likewise freedom is one of those 
rights which we do not extend. In fact, we do 
not consider freedom a right on its own merits. 
It is implied in a reasonable social order. 
Chinese philosophy recognizes the inequality 
of men. We neither build up a society on the 
unrealistic assumption that all men are born 
equal, nor affirm equality in theory and give 
it the lie in practice. We accept the inevitable 
and attempt to moderate it. Chinese democracy 
is a democracy of the unequal. The theory that 
in a Western democracy all citizens exercise 


-equal political right and exert equal political 


influence remains a theory. It cannot be trans- 
lated into practice. Even if it should be so 
translatable, government by the majority is gov- 
ernment by the mediocre and by the fickle. In 
China our systematic destruction of our own cul- 
tural heritage commenced soon after the cele- 
brated Opium War. It has gone on with growing 
impetus ever since, As mentioned a moment ago, 
we have created a philosophic vacuum which 
quickly made its influence felt in our politics 
and social organization. Our attempt to trans- 


plant Western democracy into China has been a 
dismal failure: the net result of which is to rip 
wide open our moral defence against Commu- 
nism, and in consequence of that moral defeat, 
It is high time 


we have lost the Mainland. 
that we review our concept of freedom and 
build up a democracy true to the genius of 
Chinese rationalistic mode*ation in which free- 
dom is incorporated in he security of the body 
politic in the classic Greek manner, but in 
which empiricism 
ideological absolutism. It is too naive for 
us to bother about the complete abolition 
of inequality and social stratification. We shall 


insures immunity from 
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be concerned to reduce their gaps to reasonable 
proportions. The Catholic Church rescued 
pagan Rome from degenerating into Czarism; 
Protestantism rescued Christian Europe from 
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onfucius may rightly deserve to be called 
a founder of Chinese humanism. Con- 
fucian philosophy in its prominent characteris- 
tics is humanistic, occupying itself mainly 
with human relations and virtues, shunning 
studiously all questions that enter into entologi- 
cal subtleties or partake of the supernatural. 
Amid the mass of thought which Confucius 
has developed, that which stands out as the 
central thesis of the whole system is the 
doctrine of *‘Jen” or humanity. All else is but 
deduction from this. His ethics, his politics, 
his life ideals, all flow from this governing 
doctrine. It is here that we must look for the 
cardinal principle of humanism which has 
been displayed in Chinese cultural achievements 
for thousands of years. 

‘‘Jen” in the’ ‘Analects’ expresses the Con- 
fucian ideal of cultivating humanity, developing 
human faculties, subliming one’s personality, 
and upholding human rights. Chu tHsi, a 
famous Confucian scholar of the Sung Dynasty, 
defined ‘‘Jen” as ‘“‘the virtue of the soul,” 
“the principle of love,” and “the centre 
of heaven and earth”. It is stated in the Lexi- 
con that the character ‘‘Jen’ was supposed to 
be 4 im ancient script, which is explained as 


derived from -, meaning thousand, and os, 
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State Absolutism; Chinese philosophy may yet h 
rescue Democracy from Communism. That is h 
the writer’s deyout prayer. h 
8) 
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meaning heart. This means ‘‘one thousand hu 
men with one heart—that is, all men living wh 
in harmony. And the ideograph in its present en’ 
form 4= is composed of two characters: A, the 
meaning man, and =, meaning two. Thus dey 
this simple ideograph signifies that there should Ch 
be a correct procedure in human relation sho 
ships — a proper way to meet each other. The of 
egoist is absurd, and so is the altruist. Con- Pri 
fucius cut straight through these two absurdi- § bro 
ties and proclaimed his humanism. He held § plic 
that human relations should be based on the § ceec 
moral sentiment of ‘Jen’’ leading to positive J how 
efforts for the good of others. ana. 
The idea of “Jen” is also expressed in the § insu 
conceptions of Hsiao # or filial piety and § tot 
Ti #% or brotherly love. These two concepts § carr 
express the same unselfish human feeling, the § ¢d 2 
former signifying a state of spiritual commun. § poin 
ion in the eternity of time, and the latter § is ‘J 
signifying a state of spiritual communion in § ‘T. 
the infinity of space. In the ‘*Analects,” two f an | 
other similar concepts are introduced, namely § We v 
“Chung” %; or faithfulness and ‘‘Shu” 4 or § Princ 
sympathy, the former meaning the state of § whil: 
mind when one is honest with oneself, and § exter 
the latter meaning the state of mind> when § is tk 
one is in sympathy with the outside world, § sham 
For example, when a man truly loves his par- § has t 
ents without reserve, he can be described asf from 
faithful, or he can be’ described as being § with 
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honest with himself; but to love his parents, 
he must wish to know their desires, and so 
he reaches a state of mind when he is in 
sympathy with his parents. These two concepts 
and the two others mentioned before are one 
and the same; only in the former case, the 
concepts ‘*Hsiao” or filial piety and ‘Ti’ or 
brotherly love refer only to the relations within 
the family, while in the latter case the con- 
cepts ‘*Chung” or faithfulness and “Shu” or 
sympathy have a wider significance. Such a 
state of mind, which we also describe as true 
and unselfish love or singleness of mind, is 
what Confucius meant by “Jen” or humanity. 

Another Chinese 
humanism is the word “I” § or righteousness, 


attributable to 


outstanding feature of 


which is Mencius. Mencius 
entered the world over a hundred years after 
the death of Confucius, but to his genius and 
devotion may be traced the final triumph of 
Chinese humanism. He claimed that ‘‘Jen”’ 
should be coupled with “‘I” for the cultivation 
of personal virtues. For instance, when the 
Prince of Liang State inquired what he had 
brought to enrich his kingdom, Mencius re- 
plied, ‘‘but ‘Jen’ and ‘I’;’’ and he then pro- 
earnestness, 


with eloquent 


of wealth would tend to 


ceeded to show, 
how tthe . pursuit 
anarchy while the pursuit of virtue 
insure happiness and peace. And again, he said 
to the Prince of Ch’i State that a man should 
carry out his noble purpose, which he explain- 
ed as “Jen” and “I”. Then he proceeded to 
point out: ‘*What one upholds in his heart 
is ‘Jen’; what one upholds in his conduct is 
‘I’. One who is possessed of ‘Jen’ and ‘I’ is 
an Eminent Man.” From this short passage, 
we venture to imply that ‘‘Jen’’ is the ‘‘sound 


would 


principle” of warranting the internal sentiment, 
while ‘‘I” is the ‘proper way” of guiding the 
external conduct. So Mencius said: ‘‘Sympathy 
is the fundamental of ‘Jen’; the 
shame is the fundamental of ‘I’.” 
has the sense of shame will -naturally refrain 


sense of 
One who 


from doing things which are not in conformity 
ssq’’, 


with the principle of Hence he said: 
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*“‘The sense of shame is of great importance 
to a man.”’ 

However, Mencius seemed to have laid 
stress, in all his teachings, on the word “I”, 
It was not that he ranked “I” above “Jen”, 
but that he believed that if his conduct is in 
conformity with ‘‘I”, a man would be leading 
a life of perfect goodness. This led Mencius 
“Fish, I like; 
the paw of a bear, I like also. If I cannot 
have both of them, I prefer the latter to the 
former. Life, I like; ‘I’, I like also. If I 
cannot have both of them, I prefer ‘I’ to 
life.” This is exactly what Confucius said 
about ‘“‘Jen”: **One who is worthy of being a 
hero will not live to the detriment of ‘Jen’, 
but will sacrifice oneself for the attainment © 
of ‘Jen’.”’ It is indeed a sublime moral senti- 
ment when ‘‘‘]’ is preferred to life” and one 
‘sacrifices oneself for the attainment of ‘Jen’.” 
These are the virtues which are inherent in 
the traditional spirit of the nation. 

And again, the third excellent feature of Chi- 
nese humanism is the word “Li” #@ or pro- 
priety. Hsun Tzu, a contemporary of Mencius, 
who contributed much to the advance of human- 
ism, went further, by recommending ‘Li” 
as the norm of conduct. Indeed, the English lan- 
guage and Occidental thought seem alike in- 
capable of supplying a term which can express 
the full. meaning of *‘Li”. To consider it as 
referring to politeness, or to the rules of eti- 
quette, is to take a view quite too superficial. 
Although I am using the word ‘“‘propriety”, it 
really means much more than that. In many 


to utter the noble sentiment: 


connections, it might mean “the social order,” 
or ‘social institutions,” or ‘‘all regulations that 
arise from the relations between man and man.” 

Confucius reiterated his advocacy of “Jen” 
as the prime virtue of life; Mencius gave «q” 
the position of a cardinal virtue parallel to 
that of “Jen”; Hsun Tzu stressed ‘‘Li” as a 
principal virtue to uphold ‘*Jen”.and to exercise 
“["", Jen’, said Hsun Tzu, “means love 
and therefore it is beloved; ‘I’ means reason 
and therefore it is practical; ‘Li’ means restraint 
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and therefore it is attainable.” Hsun Tzu held 
that “‘by nature man is evil.... Thus conformity 
with man’s natural disposition leads to usurpa- 
tion and disorder, and culminates in violence 
and tyranny. Only under the restraint of ‘Li’ 
does man conform to modesty and reason, and 
yield to order.” 

Indeed, ‘‘Li” is a unique element in the teach- 
ings of Hsun Tzu. In society, as he long ago 
recognized, men are interrelated and united so 
as to maintain its order. But if man acts accord- 
ing to his hereditary nature and sentiment, he 
will follow his own desires and impulses with- 
out regard to those of other men. Hence Hsun 
Tzu emphasized that the conduct of men living 
in a group must be ordered by “Li” in order 
to maintain their relations with the other 
members of the group. ‘Li’ so conceived 
denotes something very important and funda- 
mental in social life. It is a rule of conduct, 
one of the means of social control, in accordance 
with which society seems always to have been 
erected. 

The conception of ‘‘Li” as a means of social 
control is not a principle peculiar to Hsun 
Tzu. Both Confucius and Mencius taught the 
same. There have often been discussions about 
the conflict between individual freedom and 
public welfare, in the furtherance of which an 
individual is bound to share. Both moralists 
and legalists are interested in this subject, but 
they ‘differ widely in their beliefs. For instance, 
Confucius said: “If you guide the people by 
laws, and enforce the laws by punishment, they 
will lose the sense of shame and seek to evade 
them; but if you guide them by a virtuous 
example and make them conform to ‘Li’, they 
will be ashamed to transgress against laws”. 
Confucius, therefore, ranked ‘*Li” above law for 
the regulation of public and private behavior. 

The Legalists, as typified by Han Fei, a 
laborious scholar and acute thinker of the third 
century before Christ, stood for firm and auto- 
cratic government and for laws as the frame- 
work of social order. But Hsun Tzu seemed to 
be able to reconcile these opposite views, main- 
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taining that law is documentary while ‘‘Li’ is 
its essential practice. According to his teach- 
ings, laws cannot be well enforced if people 
do not behave in conformity with “Li’. Thus 
Li’ and laws are mutually supplementary in 
keeping social order and cultivating personal 
virtues. However, Hsun Tzu attempted to build 
up an ‘universal cultural pattern” for the 
framework of human society. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that “Jen”, ‘*I” 
and ‘**Li” are the three cardinal virtues which 
underlie Chinese humanism. They are the norms 
of conduct which have been followed by the 
Chinese people for thousands of years. Each has 
served a useful purpose in the achievement of 
Chinese culture and each is essential to the 
other two as necessary complements. “Jen”, as 
the prime virtue of life, leads the way in 
prompting us to positive efforts for the good of 
others; “I” follows, to collaborate with “Jen”, 
as the highest principle embodied in the activi- 
ties of mankind; and ‘*Li’, as the outward 
expression of moral sentiment, sheds light on 


“Jen” and “I” by bringing the whole conduct 
into harmony with reason and order, and thus 
completes the work of building up the founda- 
tion of humanism. 


Il. The Spirit of Chinese Humanism 


Now let us consider the spirit of Chinese 
humanism, which has become a major force in 
unifying China and definitely moulded the 
mentality and temperament of the Chinese 
people. First, the Confucian scholars, educated 
to regard ‘‘Jen”*as the prime virtue of life, 
would naturally give it the first place in theit 
life ideals. *‘Jen” means seeds—the seeds in 
the stones of peach and apricot, which, after 
being sown in the soil, will shoot and grow. 
This is to show that all things spring into life. 
The concept of “Jen” has deeply permeated 
Chinese thought, and hence the Chinese philo- 
sophers evince a disposition to appreciate and 
enjoy life. In the’ **Yi Ching” or the Book of 
Change, we read, “For the universe, the most 
essential is life.” ‘‘How great is heaven; all 
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things begin into existencel How mighty is 
earth; all things spring into life!’ So heaven 
begets all things; earth nourishes them; men 
enjoy them. Thus men live in the world just 
as the plants grow on the land. They nourish 
and propagate themselves. This is what we 
read in the ‘Shih Ching” or the Book of Odes: 
“Great is heaven, ruling in majesty; by grace 
of heaven, all is eternity.” 

China, indeed, is a land where the great 
mass of the people have to toil and struggle 
incessantly in order to obtain even the bare 
Although they 
cannot enjoy sufficiency of food, yet they are 


necessities of daily existence. 
contented with whatever Heaven may give 
them. Profoundly thankful they are when they 
can be sure of three meals a day to stave off 
the pangs of hunger from themselves and their 
families. ‘Whatever may be their 
thoughts, the Chinese bear their terrible hard- 
ships and privations with splendid heroism 
and little complaining. There is one wonderful 
characteristic of the Chinese people that has 
important factor in steadying the 
nation. They are imbued with at least one 
great ideal, which touches their life in every 
direction. Every man, rich or poor, learned or 
uneducated, has a profound respect for life. 


inmost 


been an 


They may lament over their many ills, but 
they never curse life. What they insist on is 
simply the ideal that in order to live well, 
they must first live. The passionate love of life 
is a national characteristic, which serves to 
distinguish the Chinese people from the Hindus 
who conceive the present world ‘‘as a sea of 


bitterness,” and to whom “‘life is like a dream, 
like a bubble, like a shadow, like the morning 
dew, like lightning.” 

Secondly, it will be noted that a profound 
respect for life is coupled with a corresponding 
Chinese 
humanists attempt no separation of happiness 
and virtue. As to the characterization of the 
Superior Man, Confucius in the “Analects” 
pointed out that the way of the Superior Man 
has three essentials — “Jen” without anxicty, 


notion of rational happiness. The 
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“Chih” or wisdom without perplexity, and 
‘“‘Yung” or courage without fear. Thus Con- 
fucius made happiness the first requisite of the 
way of the Superior Man. Mencius said that 
his mind appreciated “*Li” and *‘I” as much as 
his taste enjoyed pork and beaf. Wang Hsin-chai, 
a scholar of the Ming Dynasty, wrote a song of 
‘Learning and Happiness’, in which he said: 
‘‘Happiness is to enjoy learning; learning is 
to study happiness.” This passage suffices to 
show the combination of happiness and virtue. 
In this connection, some Chinese sayings may 
be cited as relevant examples: “Happiness 
follows in the footsteps of virtue, as shadow 
follows substance.” ‘*Those who have ‘not tasted 
the bitterness of life’s bitters can never appre- 
ciate the sweetness of life's sweets.” The last 
of these sayings has taken so strong a 
hold on the mind of the Chinese people as to 
mould their mentality and temperament. For 
the theory of virtue as its own reward is too 
abstruse for the mass of mankind. The great 
majority are so constituted that virtue has no 
charms for them if it is ‘totally dissociated 
from happiness. 

But rational happiness, as conceived by the 
Chinese humanists, may be further interpreted 
as follows: 

(!) By rational happiness is meant not: the 
happiness of the moment, but the happiness 
that endures throughout a lifetime, a happy 
life. Hence we are fot to allow’ ourselves to 
indulge in extreme satisfaction of. desires and 
appetites. We must master our desires and 
appetites. Happiness is thus combined with 
virtue. This view is prominent in the writings 
of the Confucian school. In the “Li Chi” or 
the Book of Rites, we read: **Thus the ancient 
kings, in their institution of rites and music, 
were not to give extreme ‘satisfaction to desires 
and appetites. They were to teach people to 
moderate their likes and dislikes, and thus to 
return to the norm of humanity." The reason 
for this is not difficule to discern: “Music 
establishes union and harmony; rites establish 
difference and distinction. From union comes 
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mutual affection; from distinction, mutual 
respect.” 
(2) It is just for this reason that rational 


happiness is regarded as far more important 
than physical pleasure, for the former is endur- 
ing, the latter ephemeral. So a man must not 
depend for his happiness upon externals; he 
must have blessedness in his own self. The 
Chinese humanists, like the Stoics, maintained 
that external circumstances are wholly beyond 
our control. As to himself, Confucius said: 
‘‘Living on coarse rice and water, with bent 
arm for pillow, I am still happy. Wealth and 
honours are to me but wandering clouds.” 
Thus happiness cannot totally exclude virtue. 
For a man must depend for his happiness not 
upon externals, but upon his own virtue. 

(3) The ideal of rational happiness tends 
towards a positive rather than a negative con- 
ception of it. The Chinese humanists aim not 
merely at negative absence of pain, as the 
Hindus do, but also at conscious enjoyment. 
They aim not merely at the inner tranquillity 
of mind, as the Epicureans did, but also at the 
good of activity. So what man hopes for is not 
merely to avoid pain but also to enjoy happi- 
ness; not merely to live in quiet contentment, 
but also to utilize his ability and consciously 
do something. Confucius taught us that “the 
Superior Man seeks to improve himself without 
rest.” Confucius’ own life is certainly a good 
example of this aspect of his teachings. He 
engaged to carry forward the eternal quest of 
mankind for ways and means with which to 
“pacify the world.” He sought far and wide 
for the key to the accomplishment of this great 
task. The fruits of his labours are a priceless 
heritage. Although in the end he must confess 
the futility of his quest, his persistence in 
carrying it on was in itself a great contribution. 
Virtue consists in activity, and hence happiness 
is associated with virtue. The fundamental 
principle -underlying the combination of happi- 
ness and virtue has been deeply impressed upon 
the Chinese mind. 
Thirdly, Chinese 


humanism emphasizes 
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human relationship and teaches us how to live 
A sense of 


justice and fairness, a spirit of tolerance, a 





in harmony with one anothers. 






readiness to compromise, coupled with a firm 
determination tc enforce the observance of 
these virtues against the teachings of egoists 
and altruists—these are the true foundations 







of human relations. In ancient China, Mo Tzu, 
who made the principle of ‘‘Jen” the root of 
all virtues, advocated the duty of equal and 
universal love. He assured us that his altruism 
would lead to a world of unity and a durable 
peace. There was another school, opposed to 
Altruism, but contemporaneous with it, advo. 
cating Egoism. Its reputed founder was Yang 
Chu, whose doctrine was, as Mencius said, 
‘teach one for himself. Though he might 
benefit the world by plucking out a single 
hair, Both of these 
doctrines are too extreme and can only lead to 









he would not do it.” 






calamities. For ‘‘Jen” must play its part in the 
relations between different kinds of people. Its 
exaggeration or total absence would upset the 







social order. 

Humanists offered a standard to rectify their 
fallacies. They called it the way of ‘**Chung 
Yung” #? #2i%— that is, the doctrine of the 
mean. Confucius often talked about ‘Chung 
Yung” in his teachings and said that it: is 
rather difficult to attain. To secure the mean 
is not to pursue a middle course; it means 
rather the harmony of the universe. As to the 
fault of a middle course, Confucius said, “l 
hate a semblance which is not the reality. | 
hate the darnel, lest it be confounded with the 
corn. I hate glib-tonguedness, lest it be con 
founded with sincerity. I hate the music of 
‘Cheng’, lest it be confounded with true musié 
I hate the reddish blue, lest it be confounde 
with vermillion. I hate your good careful mea 
of the villages, lest they be confounded witl 














the truly virtuous.” 

As to the ‘‘careful men of the villages; 
Mencius offered a very ‘good illustration: ‘“f 
you would blame them, you have not much 
If you would criticize them, you’ ha 












say. 
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nothing to criticize. They agree with the current 
opinion, and consent with vulgar ways of the 
time. Their principles have a semblance of 
loyalty and good faith. Their conduct has a 
semblance of prudence and purity. All men 
are pleased with them and they think themselves 
right, so that it is impossible to proceed with 
them to the principles of Yao and Shun (two 
ancient sage kings).” Thus the way of middle 
course implies that a man is contented ‘with 
vulgar ways and views injurious to virtues, 


takes no decisive step, and makes no advance- 


ment. 

But the way of ‘Chung Yung” is a sense 
of justice and fairness, a spirit of tolerance, a 
state of harmony, and a doctrine of equality. 
To speak plainly, ‘Chung Yung” is a way of 
action which avoids going to extremes, or a 
state of mind in which human reasoning and 
feeling reach a perfect harmony. It is for this 
reason that Confucius thought it more difficult 
to reach the goal of ‘*Chung Yung” than to 
lay down one’s life for the cause of justice. 
But it can be approached gradually. by con- 
tinuous efforts in cultivation and refinement. 
Most foreigners, when they come to China, are 
deeply impressed by the moderation and self - 
restraint of the Chinese people. For instance, 
during World War II, the Japanese had been 
arrogantly cruel; they had starved and bayoneted 
the Chinese, and tortured them in_ public. 
However, revenge is not a Chinese charac- 
teristic. When the day of reckoning came, most 
foreigners were almost shocked at the generosity 
which the Chinese people showed the brutal 
invaders, The only explanation for this is that 
the way of “Chung Yung” has been put into 
action and has “become one of the traditional 
virtues of the people. 

And fourthly, :*Jen” is always coupled with 
“Ai” @ or love. Mencius said: * ‘Jen’ is love 
due to men. ...QOne who loves men will 
certainly be loved by men.” In fact, love is a 
feature common to mankind, but love which 
,emerges from ‘‘Jen” is peculiar to the Chinese 


humanists. Its expression always takes the form . 
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of sysmpathy, but the Chinese “Ai” is a bit 
different from sympathy. ‘‘Ai”’ manifests itself 
in different degrees of intensity, while sympathy 
is merely a kind of emotional response. And 
again, sympathy may be aroused promptly 
without discrimination. ‘‘Ai’” is consistent with 
the exercise in due degree of the relative 

affections, such as filial piety, brotherly love, 

conjugal affection, etc. The doctrine of Mw 

Tzu, as we have seen, was rejected by the 

humanists, particularly by Mencius, as heretical, 

on the ground of its inconsistency with the 

duty of special or exclusive affection for one’s; 
own kin. 

It requires little reflection to realize that 
“Jen” and “Ai” are based on the virtue of 
filial piety. Humanism emphasizes human rela- 
tionships. The commonest human relationships 
are five — governmental, parental, conjugal, 
fraternal, and that of friendship. Filial piety, 
as the virtue connected with the relationship 
between child and parents, is the first among 
these relationship virtues. In China, filial piety - 
is not merely a domestic virtue, but diffuses 
its influence through all actions of life; it 
originates with the bonds 
parentage and extends to other relationships 
until it reaches the stage of ‘‘Jen”. As to the 
development of ‘Jen’, Confucius said in the 
‘Analects,’ ‘The boy, coming in, should 
exercise filial piety, and going out, brotherly 
love. He should be earnest and faithful, loving 
all men and seeking. presence of ‘Jen’.” Con- 
fucius, with a keen sense of reality and 
practicality, made the virtue of filial piety the 
chief cornerstone of the social structure. By 
extending this virtue in time, and diffusing 
its influence through all the other relationship 
virtues, he made it both the bond of family 
solidarity and the connection between succeed- 
ing generations. In its broader extensions, filial 
piety becomes the rational basis for the love 
due to men — the principle of “Jen”. 

It is chiefly because of this virtue of filial 
piety that the Chinese people have shown much 
concern about the assurance of having children. 


of a common 




















It may involve continuous self-sacrifice of many 
kinds, but it has served as the basis for a happy 
family life. In China, there are many happy 
couples whose marriages were arranged by their 
parents; they have no experience of love-mak- 
ing, wooing, and romance, but they remain 
united and maintain their happiness. The 
reason is that love, no matter how it starts, is 
something that must be consciously created and 
nourished. True and lasting love depends on 
having children. In this connection, the Chinese 
family and its virtues deserve to be. better 
known and understood by the Occidental public 
for their marital security and happiness. 

In the manner in which Chinese humanism 


has been thus affirmed, emphasized, and. illu- 
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strated, we perceive a mighty factor in the 
continuity and perpetuity of Chinese culture 
and national existence. It has never encountered 
any system of ideas that could withstand its 
influence, If modern civilization is to survive, 
human relations, instead of being based on 
domination and exploitation, must be founded 
on a sense of justice and fairness, a spirit of 
tolerance, and a tie of mutual affection—all of 
which are contained in the significant word 
*‘Jen”. The Chinese people can look back with 
justifiable pride on their part in the advocacy 
of this great principle of “Jen”, as has been 
displayed in the various forms of intellectual 
activities which make up the fabric of Chinese 
culture. 






of Chinas Civil Service Examination 


By Franklin Chi-ch'ing Yao 





he examination of applicants as a means 
of securing elite personnel for government 
service in China dates back to Emperors 
Yu and Shun around 2,385 B.C. During the 
Chow dynasty Premier Chow laid down guiding 
principles of Li (or rites) and composed music 
to create an atmosphere in which people would 
be imbued with gentle etiquette. Examinations 
became then closely integrated and coordinated 
with educational policy. Our history records 
that Emperor Wu of the Han dynasty em- 
ployed oral as well as written examinations to 
test the examinees’ accomplishment in classics 
and literature. The Sui dynasty devised a new 
system of examination under which successful 
candidates were entitled to the degree of ‘‘tsin- 
hsi”, which virtually paved the way -for them 
to a political career. A ‘successful candidate 
might either be assigned to the imperial ‘col- 
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lege, or Han-Lin-Yuan, for further research, or 
to serve as apprentice to study the operations 
of the various ministries. Not infrequently they 
might be appointed to positions as magistrates 
of hsiens. The imperial college, to which only 
a handful of eligible candidates were admitted, 
was practically a reservoir from which prime 
ministers and ministerial officials were recruited 
Throughout Chinese history, enlightened em- 
perors counted heavily upon the assistance of 
loyal, capable prime ministers, who, in turn, 
employed the system of examination to insure 
that elites were selected for government service. 
With this historical setting, examination in 
China was a stepping stone to civil service 
for examinees, and a reliable means of selec- 
tion for the government. The systems of examina- 
tion in other countries may arise differently, 
as in the United States, civil servite examinations 
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sprang from a moral or idealistic revolt against 
the spoils system which debauched political 
life, It served as a countervailing measure 
against the inequitable distribution of political 
power, Needless to add, fruitful exploitation of 
the system of examination exercises profound 
influence on the waxing and waning of the 
Chinese dynasties. 

The term examination in Chinese is composed 
of two words, ‘‘Kao’’ and “Shih”. Kao, as 
explained in the book of Rites, means testing 
and investigating the learning of examinees. 
The Book of Diction states, Shih means ap- 
pointment. The book of Poems says, **courtiers 
have been appointed to offices.” The Book of 
Classics states, Shih serves to test the ability 
of an appointee,’’ and by means of Shih an 
appointee is given an opportunity to dem- 
onstrate his ability. Confucius once said, ‘I 
have not been Shih’ed, or appointed.” It fol- 
lows that the combination of Kao and Shih in 
Chinese virtually represents not only examina- 
tion but also appointment, Whenever an ex- 
aminee passes a government examination, he 
is justified in expecting to be appointed to 
office. 


The Formal Structure of Examination 


Dr. Sun Yat-sen proposed, in his Five-power ° 


Constitution, that an independent institution 
be set up to exercise the power of examina- 
tion. He was of the opinion that the system of 
examination had a deep-seated origin in China 
and was perfected through a long process of 
evolution. If authority to examine candidates 
were vested in the executive branch, abuse of 
power might result, thereby giving rise to a 
stream of malpractices. In view of our own 
heritage, coupled with the disadvantages evi- 
dent in institutions of the Western democracies, 
Dr. Sun maintained that the Examination Yuan 
should exercise the power of examination in- 
dependently, untrammeled by any restrictions 
of the other branches of the government. 


In pursuance of the teachings of Dr, Sun, 
the National Assembly enacted in 1946 the 
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Five-Power Constitution, which expressly pro- 
vides that the Examination Yuan shall be the 
supreme organ of examination throughout the 
country. It was created primarily for shaping 
the policy of examination. On the administration 
side, the Examination Yuan adopts the system 
of a single administrator, but in matters of 
policy-making, it adopts the system of the 
commission. The subordinate Ministries, i.e. 
the Ministry of Examination and the Ministry 
of Personnel, are operating agencies subject to 
the direction and supervision of the Examina- 
tion Yuan. The former performs the functions 
of holding examinations to determine the ap- 
pointive qualifications of prospective civil ser- 
vants and the qualifications for practice in 
specialized professions and as technical person- 
nel. The latter attends to matters pertaining 
to appointment, personnel registration, service- 
rating, salary-scaling, promotion, safeguards of 
posts, awards and commendation, pension and 
retirement. ; 

Article 85 of the Chinese Constitution 
provides that in the selection of civil ser- 
vants, a system of competitive examination 
shall be employed, Examination takes place 
in various regions throughout the country, 
with a designated quota far each province, The 
same article provides that no person shall be 
appointed as a civil servant, unless he has 
passed the examination. As a matter of fact, 
the Examination Yuan has, since its estab- 
lishment in 1930, set in motion the system of 
competitive examination. It is to be noted that 
the provisions of the Constitution of 1946 
present no major differences from those of the 
past, except for a designated quota for eligible 
candidates of each province and deletion of the 
provision relating to examination for elective 
officials. This modern system of examination 
has been in existence in China for about tweaty 
years, The prevailing system of examination 
may be silhouetted in the light of the Law of 
Examination, 


1. Some Aspects of Examination 








Civil service examination is classified into the 
general and higher examinations. Whenever ne- 
cessary, the Examination Yuan may hold special 
examinations. The Examination Yuan shall have 
the authority to decide on the classes, kinds and 
courses selected for the various kinds of examina- 
tions. Where a special examination is higher than 
the higher examination, the law of examination 
shall be separately prescribed. Where a special 
examination is tantamount to the higher exam- 
same qualifications apply ta 
applicants for either of the examinations. 
The Examination Yuan will make decision on 











ination, the 






the classes, kinds and courses selected for 





examination. 
Qualifications for applicants of higher and 
general examinations are as follows: 
(a) A Chinese national may apply for the 
general examination, if he meets the fol- 







lowing requirements: 
(i) graduation from a public or a private 
middle school approved by the Govern- 






ment, and 
(ii) having passed the general qualifying 
examination. 
(b) A Chinese national may apply for the 
higher examination, if he meets the fol- 







lowing requirements: 

(i) graduation from a public or a private 
college approved by the Government 
or from a college abroad approved by 
the Ministry of Education or the com- 
petent examination offices; 

(ii) having passed the higher qualifying 
examination; 










(iii) being in possession of expert know- 
ledge or technical skill approved by 
the Government, and 

(iv) having passed the general examination. 

place at the na- 







Examinations may take 
the various provinces 





tional capital, or in 
annually, biennially or provisionally, on all 
of which the Examination Yuan has the au- 


thority to decide. National civil service exami- 








mation takes place in the provinces or in a 








region comprising serveral provinces. The Ex- 
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amination Yuan fixes a quota of eligible 
candidates for each province, which is announ- 
ced to the public three months in advance. 
The’ quota is fixed in the following manner: 
where population of a province is below 3 
million, five successful candidates shall be 
assigned to it, and where population of a prov- 
ince is in excess of 3 million, an additional 
successful candidate shall be assigned to it for 


every additional 1 million population. 


Examination for Practice in Specialized 
Professions and as Technical Personnel 


The following qualifications are determined 
by the Examination Yuan through examination 
and personnel registration: 

(a) qualifications for appointment as civil 

servants,‘") and 

(b) qualifications for practice in specialized 
professions and as technical personnel. 

Qualifications of professional practitioners and 
technicians may be determined by a qualifying 
review, other than written test, oral test and 
field test. To implement the qualifying review, 
the Examination Yuan may hold oral tests and 
field tests in addition to the examination of 
certificates. The so-called professional practi- 
tioners and technicians include the following 
categories of persons: 

(a) lawyers and accountants; 

(b) agricultural technicians, industrial: tech- 
nicians and mining technicians; 

(c) physicians, pharmaceutics, dentists, mid- 
wives, nurses, pharmaceutical ‘apprentices 
and dental apprentices; 

(d) herbal physicians; 

(e) river navigators, pilots and civil aviators; 

(f) other professional practitioners and tech- 
nicians who are required by law to apply 
for licenses. 

Generally, 
specialized professions and as technicians take 
place together with the higher. and general 
examinations. The Committee for the General 
and Higher Civil Service Examinations is con- 
currently charged with the responsibility for 
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examinations for practice in 
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the general affairs of examination for profes- 
sional practitioners and technicians. The Minis- 
try of Examination has set up eight commit- 
tees for the review of the qualifications of 
lawyers, accountants, medical personnel, herbal 
physicians, agricultural technicians, industrial 
technicians, mining technicians and river navi- 
gators. Some unique cases arose in the past and 
puzzled the authorities, such as medical practice 
when the practitioners were not well equipped 
with training and learning. As the number of 
these unqualified practitioners reach a sizable 
proportion, proscription of their practices 
would not only deprive them of the means of 
subsistence, but inevitably give rise to serious 
social consequences. The examination offices 
education therefore 
worked out proper measures of selection and 


concerned with health 


training. 

Qualifications governing applicants for ex- 
amination for professional practitioners and 
technical personnel are as’ follows: 

(a) A Chinese national may apply: for the 
general qualifying review for professional 
practitioners and technical personnel, if 
he meets the following requirements: 
(i) graduation from a public or a private 

college approved by the Government, 
or from a college abroad approved by 
the Ministry of Education or the com- 
petent examination offices; 

(ii) graduation from a public or a private 

vocational high school and possessing 
a certificate of meritorious service from 
government agencies, or from a public 
or a private enterprise, and 

(iii) possessing a certificate of meritorious 

service as an official of the delegated 
appointment rank or its equivalent. 

(b) A Chinese national may apply for the 
higher qualifying review for professional 
practitioners and technical personnel, if 
he meets the following requirements: 

(i) graduation from a public or a private 

college approved by the Government, 
or from a college abroad approved by 
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the Ministry of Education or competent 
examination offices and possessing a 
certificate of meritorious service from 
government agencies or from a public 
or a private enterprise, and 

(ii) graduation from a public or a private 
college approved by the Government 
or from a college abroad by the Minis- 
try of Education or the competent 
examination offices and possessing a 
certificate for teaching principal sub- 
jects at a college. 


Examination for Candidates of 
Elective Offices 


It is not infrequently seen that elective offi- 
cials, though rallying popular support, are 


inadequately equipped with educational train- 


ing to handle administrative work.:In view of 
this disadvantage, Dr. Sun Yat-sen proposed 
holding examinations for candidates for elec- 
15 of the 
Plans for National Reconstruction expressly 
provided that ail elective and appointive offi- 
cials should be subject to registration and ex- 
amination in order to have their qualifications 


tive offices. Accordingly, Art. 


determined, irrespective of the central or local 
governments for which they were working. 
This kind of examination is designed to re- 
move the defects of the elective system, under 
which malpractices have been seen in democrat- 
ic countries, not excepting the Western democ- 
racies. The Examination Yuan has paid con- 
siderable attention to this examination in the 
hope that election will coordinate with examina- 
tion. No sooner were regulations governing 
organization of office below district levels 
promulgated in 1940, than the Examina- 
tion Yuan drew up regulations governing exam- 
ination for candidates of district councillors 
and representatives of villages and towns. 
With the increasing intensity of election 
activities, the Examination Yuan re-drafted, 
after revision of the said regulations, the Law 
of Examination for Candidates of Elective Of- 
fices of Provinces and Districts, to respond to 
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the call of contemporary needs. The Law was 
promulgate and came into effect in May 1943, 
and the previous relevant regulations lapsed 
into desuetude. According to this law, exami- 
nation was of two kinds: First, any person 
who passed examination of Grade A for candi- 
dates for elective offices was qualified to be a 
candidate for provincial or district councillors, 
and second, a candidate successful in examina- 
tion of Grade B was qualified to be a candi- 
date for representative of a village or town. 
As for chiefs of villages, towns and other 
smaller units, they should undergo a similar 
process of qualifying review. From 1941 through 
1947, the Examination Yuan reviewed more 
than 800,000 cases involving determination of 
the qualifications of candidates for elective 
offices. Since the promulgation of the present 
Constitution, the power of examination offices 
has been restricted to the review of qualifica- 
tions for appointive officials and professional 
persons. As previously intimated, the increase 
in the volume of election activities will in- 
evitably call for the removal of restrictions im- 
posed upon the power of the Examination Yuan 
in order to raise the educational level and per- 
sonal qualities of the candidates generally. 

It is generally thought that the Ministry of 
Examination is solely concerned with the hold- 
ing of a limited number of examinations. In 
fact, the duties of the Ministry are increasing 
with the passage of time. ‘It frequently hap- 
pened in the past that governmental agencies 
held examinations jndependently, such as ex- 
amination for finance and tax services by the 
Ministry of Finance, examination for customs 
and postal services by the customs houses and 
post offices respectively. The Examination 
Yuan has successfully taken over these exami- 
nations from the respective government offices. 
As a result, the activities of the Examination 
Yuan have been steadily increasing. 


2. Personnel Registration 


Article 83 of the Constitution provides that 
the Examination Yuan attends, in addition to 
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examination, to service-rating, salary-scaling, 
promotion, safeguards of posts, awards and 
commendation, pension, retirement and old-age 
pension. As a matter of fact, the Examination 
Yuan together with the Ministry of Personnel 
has, since its establishment in 1930, performed 
the same functions as are mentioned in the 
Constitution, except matters of old-age pension, 
A brief description of the various functions is 
given below. 










(a) Appointment 
Following the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, the Government promulgated the 
Law of Appointment of Civil Servants 
on January 1, 1949. Civil servants are 
dichotomized into the categories of poli. 
tical and administrative officials. Of the 










former category, there exists no express 
law of appointment. Administrative. of 
ficials are appointed to offices with 
different ranks,‘2) namely, the delegated 
appointment rank, the recomménded 
appointment rank and the selected ap. 
pointment rank. Candidates of the se- 
lected appointment rank are appointed 
by the National Government, after 
approval of their qualifications by per- 
sonnel offices. Candidates of the re- 
commended appointment rank are ap- 
pointed by the National Government 
upon recommendation of responsible 
officials, after their qualifications have 
been approved by personnel offices. And 
candidates of the delegated appointment 
rank are appointed by the responsible 
officials after qualifications have been 
approved by personnel offices. 
Beginning from 1932, the Examina- 
tion Yuan undertook to review qualifi- 
cations for appointment of civil servants. 
















A person who is appointed to office of 





the selected appointment rank will have 
to meet the following requirements: , 
(i) an incumbent or previous service 
as a civil servant of the selected 
appointment rank approved by perm 
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sonnel registration; 

(ii) am imcumbent or previous service 
as a civil servant of the highest 
grade of the recommended appoint- 
ment rank for over three years 
approved by personnel registration; 

(iii) previous service as a political offi- 
cials for over two years; 

(iv) having rendered distinguished ser- 
vice to the Republic of China, or 
devoted to the cause of — national 
revolution for over ten years with 
outstanding contributions and con- 
firmed by competent authorities 
after review. _ 

A person who is appointed to office of 
the recommended appointment rank shall 
fulfil the following requirements: 

(i) having passed the higher examina- 
tion or special examinations equi- 
valent to the higher examination; 

(ii). an incumbent or previous service 
as a civil servant of the recom- 
mended appointment rank approved 
by personnel registration; 

(iii) an incumbent or previous service 
as a civil servant of the highest 
grade of the delegated appointment 
rank for over three years, approved 
by personnel registration; 

(iv) having rendered meritorious service 
to the Republic of China or devoted 
to the cause of national revolution 
for over seven years with good ser- 
vice and confirmed by reliable 
evidence, and : 

(v) graduation from a college, at home 
or abroad,, approved by the Ministry 

of Education, and being an author 
of specialized .works, approved after 
review. 

A person who possesses the following 

qualifications may be appointed to 

office of the delegated appointment 
rank: 

(i) having passed the general examina- 
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tion of special examinations equi- 

valent to the general examination; 

(ii) an incumbent or previous service 
as a civil servant of the delegated 
appointment rank approved by per- 
sonnel registration; 

(iii) having been employed as _ hired 
employees for over three years dur- 
ing which they demonstrate excellent 
service and draw the highest salary; 

(iv) having devoted to the cause of 
national revolution for over five 
years with good service and con- 
firmed by reliable eVidence, and 

(v) graduation from a college approved 

by the Ministry of Education, 


(b) . Service-rating 


Following the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, the Government promulgated 
the Law of Service-rating of civil ser- 
vants on January 1, 1949, Service-rating 
takes place at the end of each year, 


and all civil servants of the selected . 


appointment rank, the recommended 


appointment rank and the delegated . 


appointment rank are required by law 
to undergo the process of service-rating, 
after having served for over one year. 
Service-rating is administered on the 
basis of servite which counts for 50%, 
and character and learning for 25% 
respectively. 

As a matter of fact, the Government 
has reviewed matters pertaining to 
service-rating and contribution - rating 
since 1936 on the basis of special regu- 
lations. The said law was put off 
temporarily because of the communist 
rebellion. Rules governing service-rating 
are as follows: 

(i) incumbents whose grades of service- 
rating or contribution-rating are over 
60 are qualified personnel; 

(ii) incumbents whose grades are below 
60 are unqualified personnel. If the 
incumbents’ grades of service are 
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below 30, and béth character and 
learning below 15, they are unqua- 
lified personnel, irrespective of the 
fact that their average grades might 
be over 60. Unqualified personnel 
are subject to: disciplinary measures, 
including reduction of salary. 

Those who have not registered their 
qualifications or have worked less 
than one year, or failed to conform 
to the proper procedure of registra- 
tion are, according to law, barred 


from making applications for service- 


rating. 


(c) Retirement 


The Government began in April 1930 
its review of applications for retirement. 
Incumbents who have been in office for 
over 15 years and have. arrived at the 
age of retirement may make application 
for retirement. Whenever incumbents 
arrive at the age of compulsory retire- 
ment, or have been in office over 15 
years and are unable to attend to office 
because of mental imbecility or physical 
disabilities, they may be forced to retire 
upon instruction. Both of the foregoing 
categories of persons are entitled to 
annual pension. 

Where incumbents have been in office 
between 5 and 15 years and arrive at 
the age of retirement, or have been in 
office between 5 and 15 years and are 
unable to attend to duties. because of 
of mental imbecility or physical disabil- 
ities, they may be forced to retire and 
are entitled to a lump sum pension. 

In view of actual needs, personnel 
offices may consider extension of the 
length of service, if a civil servant, 
though arriving at the age of retirement, 
is still capable of performing his duties. 
The extension shall, however, be in no 
. Wise over ten years. 

Personne! management nowadays rests 
on two major cornerstones, tests of 


fitness and classification’ of positions; 
Without either of them the porsonnel 
system of any large organization lacks 
the basis on which most other branches 
of personnel management depend.‘ 
As to the first, the examination officies 
have made valuable contributions and 
are presently working toward systema- 
tization of existing regulations. As to 
the second, attempt has been made to 
refurbish our official structure by adopt- 
ing the plan for classification. It is 
known that our official hierarchy is 
marked by various ranks of administra- 
tive officials and at the apex of which 
are political officials who are specially 
appointed. Officials are paid according 
to the ranks they hold, and as a result, 
the same work does not necessarily re- 
sult in the same pay. This system has 
been in force in China for over three 
thousand years. As official duties mul- 
tiply and our society has undergone 
profound changes, the existing system 
cannot be easily adjusted to a pattern 
of society totally different from that 
of centuries ago. Personnel offices be- 
come increasingly difficult to handle in 
a satisfactory manner many of the major 
problems arising from personnel admin- 
istration, recruitment, distribution of 
duties and so forth. It is gratifying to 
note that the Examination Yuan _ has 
paid considerable attention to this matter, 
and set up a technical committee to 
study plans for classification. 


(1) The term “civil servants” refer to the following 
categories of persons: a) administrative per 


sonnel of the executive, judicial and examina« 


tion offices; b) administrative personnel of the 
legislative, control and other people’s oouncils 
of provincial, municipal and district levels of 
government; c) administrative personnel of 
self-government bodies; d) personnel of govern. 
ment-owned enterprises, and e) other civil 
servants whose qualifications shall be determined 
by examination according to law. 

(2) Official rank refers to the selected appoint. 
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ment rank, the selected appointment rank, the 
recommended appointment rank, and _ the 
delegated appointment rank. Salary-scale refers 
to the cight grades under the selected appoint. 
ment rank, twelve grades under the recom. 
mended appointment rank and sixteen grades 
under the delegated appointment rank. Function 
grade refers to grades entitling various kinds 
of officials; for instances, secretaries, counselors 
and technicians of the selected appointment 
rank of the Five Yuans, Ministries and Com. 
missions may pe: registered from the 8th grade 
to the 3rd grade; secietaries, section-chiefs 


associate compilers etc. of the recommended 
appointment rank may be registered from the 
9th grade to the Ist grade; section members 
of Grade A of the delegated appointment rank 
may be registered from the 4th grade to the 
Ist grade; section members of: Grade B may 
be registered from the 8th grade to the 5th 
gta‘e and section members of Grade C may 
be registered from the 12th grade to the 9th 
grade. 

Leonard D. White, Introduction to the Study 
of Public Administration, 3rd Ed. (1949), Chap. 
25. 


My Cottage (A Sketch) 


By Liang Shih-Chiu 


ince arriving in Szechuan, I have found 
that the Szechuanese way of construction 


is the most economical. Kiln fired bricks are 
often used to make the four corner pillars. The 
four brick pillars with wooden joists to support 
the roof give an impression of isolated fragility. 
When tiles are laid on the roof, bamboo slats 
are put on as walls. After mud and mortar 
have been spread over: the chinks and _ inter- 
_stices between the bamboo slats, you can not 
deny that the structure bears close resemblance 
to a house, particularly when you view it from 
afar. The cottage I am occupying belongs 
structurally to this type of architecture. It goes 
without saying that this building has the nec- 
essary brick pillars and the walls of bamboo 
slats. In a word, it has all the attributes of a 
house. 

Speaking of houses, my personal experience 
cannot be said to be a scanty one. The so-called 
bee-hive style, a residence with many courts 
connected by corridors, tenements in modern 
cities of the a room toa floor and three rooms 
to a floor types, small upstairs room in the 
back, straw huts, grand mansions, and sky- 
scrapers—I have had some experience with 
each of these varieties. Wherever I abided for 
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any length of time, I grew fond of my house, 
however modest or pretentious it might be. In 
time the attachment became so strong that, 
unless I was left with no choice, I wouldn't 
care to move away. When I first came to this 
cottage, I entertained no extravagent hope for 
it, considering it merely as shelter from the 
elements. Having now lived in the cottage for 
more than two months, in my usual way, I 
have come to be attached to it. I am not una- 
ware of the fact that it doesn’t actually protect 
me from the ravages of rain and storm, for the 
cottage, though: equipped with the necessary 
space for windows, boasts of no window panes. 
When there is a stiff breeze- going my cottage 
assumes the airiness of a pavilion. Light filters 
through cracks left between tiles on the roof, 
giving the cottage a sieve-like atmosphere. 
Although it affords inadequate protection in 
inclement weather, my cottage has an individu- 
ality of its own. I like a thing with an 
individuality. 

My cottage is situated half way up a hill. 
There are over seventy steps cut into the hill- 
side between the road and the cottage door. 
Way below you find curving terraced fields of 
paddy. In the distance, on a clear day, you will 
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To the sides, 
there are corn fields, bamboo groves, fish 
ponds, and reservoirs of night soil. Behind the 


see green hills on the horizon. 


cottage, the slope is covered with briars and 
bramble. In spite of the isolation of the cot- 
tage, callers would knock at the cottage door 
on moon-lit nights and even on stormy days. 
Friendship will bridge any distance. Distance 
will bring out in clearer relief the amicability 
of the callers. Even after mounting the more 
than seventy steps to arrive at the cottage, the 
callers must be prepared for making more 
grade. For, inside the cottage, the floor is laid 
more or less in line with the natural incline 
of the hillside. Callers may be surprised at 
the sloping floor, but as for me, familiarity 
breeds callousness—I am now scarcely aware of 
the fact. Going from my study to the dining 
room is up-hill work. After a meal, one leaves 
the dining room by going down-hill—not an 
inconvenient arrangement from any point of 
view. 

Of the six rooms in the cottage, I occupy 
only two. Thc bamboo slats and mortar hay- 
ing a way of disliking each other’s company, 
door and window frames being innocent of 
doors and windows, communication between 
my part of the cottage and those of my fellow 
tenants flows unimpeded. Whether my neighbor 
is celebrating uproariously, reading aloud some 
favourite stanza, or whispering love's yearning, 
not to mention the snoring, sneezing, musically 
lapping up his soup, angrily tearing up some 
bill or throwing away his shoes—all these 
sounds ripple through the door or window 
spaces to break the monotony of my solitary 
peace. At night, one is kept awake by hearing 
the rat drinking the vegetable oil in one’s 
lamp, upsetting the lamp when it tries to drain 
it of its last drop, rolling a walnut along the 
tilting floor, climbing up the side of the 
mesquito net, or just whetting and grinding its 
teeth against a door jamb or a table leg. Vis- 
a-vis rats, I must confess shamefacedly that I 
am helpless. Foreigners often obserye that 
‘What can I do?” is a typical excuse for 
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camouflaging the do-nothingism of the Chinese 





























race. The fact is that I did a number of things |, 
against the rats. [ pasted paper on the window = 
frame which the rats found to be no obstacle a 
to their progress. Doors are closed, but the f ¢,, 
rats soon gnawed holes in them. There is just Sh 
nothing that one can do against them. Even my 
foreigners in Szechuan have been known to to 
have given up their struggle against rats. And 0 
mosquitoes wreck greater havoc than the dri 
rats, I don’t know of any threat as great from a 
mosquitoes elsewhere. I now find the old say- J 4. 
ing ‘‘mosquitoes in swamps fly thunderously” tof ,.,, 
be literally true. Of an evening, the room is Th 
just full of flying mosquitoes, without any one " 
to regulate the traffic. These are black inf} 4... 
color, gargantuan in size, and steely in frame, My 
While mosquitoes have closed their season in and 
other quarters, they seem to be especially active you 
in my cottage. Visitors who were slightly# j,, 
careless of their ferocity have been known to pra 
have nursed injured legs whereon mounds of day 
bites have appeared. I take all this in my§ fray 
stride. For I know with some assurance that, § arts 
if winter comes, can the departure of mosquitogs We: 
be far behind? As for next summer, who am§ gar 
I to be given to know whether or not I shallf bed. 
stay on in this self-same cottage? bed 
My cottage is at its best on moon-lit nights, § to y 
The situation of the cottage is slightly elevated § Tho 
wherefrom one may see the moon rise soonee§ pert 
than other people. To see the moon rise from Wes 
a hill-top, rushing up as a vermilion disk, and,§ oy,, 





an instant later shedding its bright light to 
flood the countryside, causing the firmament 
to become spotless, when all is quiet except for 
the barely audible bark of a distant dog— would 
make all my visitors respect the silent tran- 
quillity. When the moon rose high, its light 
will be sieved through the foliage of the two 
pear trees in the yard. With the absolute si- 
lence almost shouting at you and looking at 
the freckled ground under the trees, the atmos 
phere appears angelic. When my company 
has departed and on going to bed, moonlight 
will faithfully follow me to share my solitary 
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There is a different kind of air 
when there is a slight drizzle. 


splendor. 
Looking out 
from the window frame, there is a blurred 
impression of mist and cloud, much after the 
fashion of Mi Nan-kung’s landscape painting. 
Should there be any heavier downpour, I lose 
my ease and comfort, for the ceiling is likely 
to have spots first of all, then the impression 
would spread, then the. ceiling would start to 
drip and, in the end, lime and mud would 
With a crash, 
the room would then be flooded with debris 


tumble down as an avalanche. 


and disaster, beyond rescue and hard to repair. 
This has happened to my cottage a few times. 

The furniture of my part of the cottage may 
deservedly be said to be simple and frugal. 
My effort has been directed to keep it clean 
and spotless. I am not of the notorious, so 
you don’t expect to find photographs of the 
illustrious hanging on my walls. I do not 
practise dentistry, so you don’t expect me to 
have any doctoral diploma enshrined in a gold 
frame. I am not even versed in the tonsorial 
arts, so you don't find any scenes from the 
West Lake in tapestry or pictures of movie 
stars in my sitting cum dining room. I have a 
bed, a desk, and a chair, in my study cum 
bed room. Having the wherewhithal to read, 
to write, and to sleep, I crave for little more. 
Though. the furniture is simple, I like nothing 
better than shuffling them around. In the 
West, ladies are sometimes ridiculed for being 
over fond of changing the furniture around, 


Mirror of Magistrates 


alleging this to be one proof that woman 
by nature is fickle. Without discussing 
the justice of the allegation, [ must admit I 
like change. In the old-fashioned households in 
China, the furniture is always arranged to a 
set pattern—a square table in the foreground 
with a chair on each side. On either side of 
the hall, there would be two chairs with a 
little tea table between them. My view is that 
to be over furnished is a grievous sin and. to 
maintain symmetry in the furniture is a be- 
trayal of taste. There is nothing novel in the 
furnishing of my part of the cottage, but each 
piece is arranged to my own taste. On entering 
the room, one can not fail to know that I 
occupy it. I fully concur in the views on in- 
terior decoration of Lee Yu. 

I don’t own the cottage; I am merely one 
of its tenants. Considering that we are all tran- 
sients in the universe, and that life is but 
transient, so long as I occupy a part of the 
cottage, that part may be said to be mine. 
While I can not claim ownership of the cottage, 
all the bitter sweet experiences that I went 
through in the cottage are mine. As well said 
by the poet Liu Ke-chuang, ‘*To be a transient 
is like home, while at home life is, after all, 
still transient’. At the moment I occupy part 
of the cottage, therefore, the cottage is my 
home. I have to admit that I haven't quite 
made up my mind as to whether it is like 
home or it is like a hotel. 


Tang Tai Tsung ( BAY) once remarked, “A mirror made 


of bronze is of service to one who desires to dress up correctly. 


History, when held up as a mirror, can enable one to understand 
the rise and decline of an empire. By setting up some unimpeach- 
able personality as a mirror, one can readily comprehend what is 


right or wrong. I am in possession of all the three mirrors, and 
with their help I have spared myself many blunders. Now that 
Wei Cheng ( #¢# ) has deceased, one mirror of mine is missing.” 

—Anecdotes of the Tang Dynasty ( BW#k ) 
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News trom the Mainland 


Reds Protest against Japan 


he People’s Daily of Peiping, leading 
ceca journal, has launched a strong 
protest against Mr. Yoshida’s government in 
support of the Japanese Communists who failed 
to obtain travel permits to attend the Red- 
sponsored ‘Asian and Pacific Regional Peace 
Conference” scheduled to be held in Peiping 
in October. 

Calling the Yoshida government a ‘‘reac- 
tionary” one in a threatening tone because of 
its refusal to issue passports to the Communist 
fellow-travellers in Japan, the Chinese Com- 
munist organ said that the Japanese Government 
*thad adopted a provoking attitude which would 
never be tolerated by the people of the Pacific 
and Asiatic countries.” ‘*The actions taken by 
the Japanese Government is a serious warning 
for all the people in the world, especially for 
the people of the Far Eastern countries,” the 
People’s Daily remarked, ‘to realize the 
urgency of objecting to the revival of Japanese 
militarism.” — (Hongkong Standard) 


French Property Seized by Reds 


France has formally protested to the Com- 
munist Peiping regime against the seizure of 
French-owned buildings in several Chinese 
cities, usually reliable sources said in Paris on 
October 2. 

The protest was transmitted to the Red 
Chinese ‘‘Prime Minister’ and concurrently 
“Foreign Minister,” Chou En-lai, through 
French consular officials still in China. — 
(Reuter) 


All Italian Consulates Closed 
on Chinese Mainland 


After fhe departure from Tientsin of Mr. 


30 


Filo Della Torre Mario, Italian consul, all 
Italian consulates .on the Chinese mainland 
have been closed. The Italian consul arrived 
at Hongkong at the end of September on his 
way back to Italy. 

It is learned that there are only about four 
or five Italian citizens remaining on the 
Chinese mainland. 


Ceylon Denies Trade Pact with 
Chinese Reds 


A Ceylonese Government spokesman categori- 
cally denied on October 6 that Ceylon had 
entered into a trade agreement with the Chinese 
Communits. He confirmed, however, that the 
Ceylonese delegation to the Chinese Red regime 
had made arrangements to purchase 80,000 tons 
of Chinese rice. In denying the trade agreement 
report, the spokesman said such accords could 
not be concluded. — (CNA-UP) 


Portuguese Closed Consulate 
in Shanghai 


The Portuguese Government has instructed 
the Portugnese Consulate in Shanghai to close 
down on October 31, it was reliably learned, 
Portuguese citizens still living in Shanghai 
have been urged to apply for all documents 
they may need, including passports. 

There is still a large Portuguese colony if 
Shanghai, most of whom are anxious to leave 
the Chinese mainland but have met consider 
able delay in securing exit permits. 

The decision to close the consulate was taken 


some time ago in view of the difficulty ia 
carrying on without diplomatic representation 
in Peiping, (The Portuguese Government has 
not recognized the Peiping regime.) The Por 
tuguese Consul in Shanghai, Mr. A. L. Simeag, 
is expected to leave the Chinese mainland 
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shortly, — (CNA-AFP) 


American Doctors Arrested 
by Communists 


According to a vernacular report, an Ameri- 
can doctor, who was the director of the only 
American-subsidized hospital in Hoikow, Hai- 
nan Island, was arrested by the Communists 
in September. 

And a French Catholic priest,-whose name 
was translated as De Monpin in Chinese 
language, was also reported to have been 
arrested, the same source added. — (Hongkong 
Standard) 


German Priest Left Chinese 
Mainland after Long Imprisonment 


Rev. Fr. Hyazinth Wilmes, a German priest 
from the Tsinan Catholic Mission, was im- 
prisoned by the Communists for 13 months. 
Rev. Wilmes arrived in Hongkong on the 24th 
of September. He told reporters that he was 
imprisoned merely because he was a Catholic 
and a member of the Legion of Mary. 

Rev. Wilmes had been attached to the 
Catholic Mission in Tsinan, Shantung province, 
for the past 26 years; for seven years he had 
worked in the mission hospital. — (Hongkong 
Standard) 


Price Waited for 22 Months 
before Exit 


Dr. Frank W. Price had to wait for 22 
months in Shanghai for an exit permit before 
he was finally granted one. 

Dr. Price, an American citizen, was the 
wartime Dean of the West China University 
in Chengtu, Szechwan province. He and his 
wife arrived in Hongkong from Canton by 


‘train on Thursday, October 2. Dr. Price was 


connected with the Church of Christ in China 
Mission. — (CNA) 


Expelled Belgian Bishop 
Arrived in Hongkong 
Belgian Bishop C. van Meleckbei,. who was 
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expelled from the Chinese mainland by the 
Communists after spending five months in jail 
on alleged spy charges, arrived at Hongkong 
on October 12, from Tientsin on the steamer 
‘‘Hupeh.” 

The bishop had served twenty years in China. 
With him were five Catholic priests who had 
also been expelled after being accused of 


espionage. — (Reuter) 


- Russians Are: Masters on the 
Chinese Mainland 


The Chinese Communist armed forces are in 


the grip of approximately 7,000 Russian mili- 


tary advisers who are jointly directing the armed 
forces with Chinese Red political operatives, 
according to a research report published in 
Tokyo by the Continental Affairs Institute 
organized by high-ranking Japanese military 
experts. 

Quoting an instruction from ‘A Handbook 
of Advisers” published in Moscow, the report 


.said the duties of Russisan advisers are ‘to . 


participate in and supervise all meetings and 
to collect information from every unit.” — 
(Hongkong Standard) 


Brutal Massacre in Yunnan 


A brutal massacre was reported to be going 
on in Yunnan since August this year as the 
Communists are now enforcing the second 
round of the “suppression of counter-revolu- 
tionaries movement” in the province, according 
to the China Union Press. 

More than 5,000 persons were arrested in 
Kunming on the eve of August 8 and the 
witch-hunt many 
1,500 branded _ as 
*‘counter-revolutionaries,' were executed after 
a number of mass trials held in Kunming. 
— (Hongkong Standard) 


large-scale continued for 


weeks. Some persons, 


Suppressing the so-called 
“Counter-revolutionaries” 


“The strength of the remnant counter- 
revolutionaries has not yet been completely 
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wiped out and it would be foolish to be indif- 
ferent to it,” wrote the Chinese Communist 
top boss of police forces, Lo Jui-ching, in a 
report reviewing his work on the mainland in 
the past three years. 

After bluffing abcut the great progress made 
in suppressing the counter-revolutionaries, the 
Peiping ‘*‘Minister of Public Security” revealed 
that there are nevertheless a certain number of 
counter-revolutionary elements hiding in varigus 
corners of the country waiting for opportuni- 
ties. “It is because,” he pointed out, ‘‘our 
suppression program was carried out in dif- 
ferent periods within different areas. Hence 
the strength we used against them varied 
accordingly.” 

He further reported that the United States 
had been sending spies to the inland in the 
past year by various methods. — (Reliable 


Sources from Canton) 
Former Judges Liquidated 


Sing Tao Jih Pao reported that more than 
160 former judges in Canton and other parts of 
Kwangtung had been liquidated on trumped-up 
charges of corruption and other misdemeanors 
since the implementation of the judicial reform 
program, according to reports from Canton. 

At the same time, it was estimated that some 
40 ‘‘black-listed” lawyers had been detained by 
the Communists. It was feared that they would 
meet the same fate as the “‘reactionary-inclined” 
judges. 

Girls Executed to Appease Russians 


The Communists in Kwangtung executed 
five girls without proper evidence. According 
to the Kung Sheung Daily News, five girls 
had been selected to keep company with the 
Soviet technical experts who were later poisoned 
to death at a party given in their honor at 
Kukong in North Kwangtung. The local Com- 
munist authorities simply killed the girls in 
order to appease Russians. 


All Mails Censored 


All mails, international or domestic, are 
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being strictly censored by members of the Red 
Police Bureau in Communist China. The Red 
police have trained large group of personnel 
for carring out censoring duties. It is reported 
from Canton that there are at least 350 persons 
opening mails from morning to night. 

As all post offices are generally watched by 
detectives, people are often accused on trumped- 
up charges of transmitting secret -information 
or “illegal” articles by post. For such alleged 
acts they are severely penalized. 

In order to avoid any possible suspicion, no 
one dares to buy more stamps than the postage 
needed for his mail to be sent out. — (Reliable 
sources from Canton) 


Enrolment in Colleges Ebbs 


Enrolment in colleges and _ technological 
schools in Canton this year has ebbed to an 
all-time low of 7,100 students as compared 
with the peak figure of 15,600 students in 
pre-Communist days. 

The main reason, according to competent 
observers, is the lack of enthusiasm on the part 
of parents to send their children to institution 
of higher learning in view of the fact that in 
the past the Communist military authorities 
have forcibly persuaded youths of service age 
to join the army for active combat duty. — 


(Kung Sheung Daily News) 


Trade Agreement with Finland 


Communist China, Soviet Russia and Finland 
were reported to have signed a tripartite trade 
agreement at Moscow on September 21, under 
which the three countries are to provide each 
other with commodities equivalent to 34,000,000 
roubles for 1952, according to a Hsin Hwa 
News Agency’s dispatch from Moscow appearing 
in the Nam Fong Daily, Communist official 
journal published in Canton. 


Rubber Price Hits All-time High 


Strict restrictions on exports imposed by the 
Hongkong Government made their effect felt 
in Canton as the price of rubber jumped to a 
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new high in the market. 

Stockpiles of rubber are scarce and there is 
an increasing demand with buyers from Shanghai 
and Hankow offering handsome propositions. 
The rubber price stood at JMP 4,000,000 per 
picul before the end of September but rose 
sharply to JMP 4,650,000 within a few days. 
— (Hongkong Standard) 


With People Starving Reds Sell Rice 


Despite the fact that the people are starving 
on the Chinese mainland the Peiping Regime 
signed on October 13 with the Indian govern- 
ment a trade contract under. which 50,000 tons 
of rice will be sold to the latter. The Peiping 
radio said that this was the fifth grain-selling 
contract between the two countries. — (CNA) 


Shoeshops Closed Down Due 
to Leather Shortage 


Canton’s western-style shoemakers are facing 
a sad plight as 60 per cent of the city’s shoe- 
shops recently closed down, reported the Kung 
Sheung Daily News. Quoting official statistics 
issued by the city Department of Commerce 
and Industry, the paper said there were formerly 
about five hundred shoemakers in Canton. The 
slump in shoemaking business is caused by 
shortage of leather and other materials, — 
(Reliable Sources from Canton) 


Counterfeiting American Banknotes 


The Communist Social Affairs Bureau has 
established a clandestine printing press in 
Shanghai for counterfeiting American bank 
notes, and the work is now proceeding smoothly, 
according to the China Union Press. 

Red security guards are taking unprecedented 
measures in an attempt to keep the secret. 
Workers who had outlived their uselessness, 
the news agency says, were liquidated without 
trace. — (Hongkong Times) 
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2,920,000 Propagandists for 
Mass Indoctrination 


The Peiping regime now employs 2,920,000 
propagandists in its mass political indoctrination 
program for the Chinese working people, says 
the current issue of the Cominform journal. 
The official publication for international Com- 
munism says the Chinese Reds have added a 
million propagandists this year to the number 
already at work in the rural districts and in 
all types of enterprises. The Chinese Com- 
munist party itself has sent out 68,000 lecturers 
to give the party line in talks on the inter- 
national situation and political problems. — 
(China News) 


Opera Actor Died of Exhaustion 


Ma Lien-liang, popular Chinese opera actor, 
died of pneumonia in Tientsin on September 5. 
Ma fell sick on September 3 after he had 
finished his first performance at the Great 


‘ China Theater on September 2. Because he was 


forced to go through the second performance, 
he became completely exhausted the next day 
and died two days later. Ma left Hongkong for 
the mainland early this year. — (Hongkong 
Standard) 


Returned Overseas Chinese Jobless 


The Communist China News Agency reported 
that altogether 50,000 overseas Chinese returned 
to Kwangtung province since the “liberation” 
but only 11,000 have so far found employment. 

Most of the overseas Chinese were repatriates 
or deportees from Southeast Asiau countries, 
principally Malaya and Singapore. 

The Agency said that of 50,000 overseas 
Chinese who returned to Kwangtung province, 
7,500 were “‘repatriated to their villages to do 
some productive work,” while others were 
resettled on the Soviet-modelled collective 
farms. — (CNA) 
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nternational developments of interest to the 
if Chinese press last month were the convoca- 
tion of 7th UN General Assembly, and the 
Hawaii and Washington Conferences on South- 
east Asia Defence. In the domestic field, the 
mewspapers directed their attention largely to 
the 7th Kuomintang National Convention and 
the Overseas Chinese Conference. 


United Nations 


The Central Daily News editorially com- 
mented on October 14 on the 7th General 
Assembly of the United Nations, saying that 
the failure of the world organization to main- 
tain world peace and settle international dis- 
putes was mainly due to the frequent use of 
veto by the Russians in the Security Council 


and other organs of the U.N. * 
‘*In this session”, the paper said, ‘**world 
attention is focussed on how the General 


Assembly would handle the Korean issue. It 
is hoped that more effective measures could 
be adopted. Judging from past experiences, 
the weakness of the United Nations does not 
lie in the organization itself, but in the lack 
of determination on the part of the leading 
democratic countries.” 

The China Daily News predicted on October 
14 that among the important problems to be 
discussed in the General Assembly, the new 
membership issue and the Korean issue will 
be particularly delicate. 

It said that the Korean truce talks have 
been deadlocked on the repatriation of war 
prisoners. Since it is a matter of policy, the 
discussion should be limited to policy problems, 
and no political issues should be touched. 

Regarding’the question of admission of “new 
members, the paper pointed out that Soviet 
Russia, by her veto in the Security Council, 
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has so far prevented more than 227,000,000 
peace-loving people from entering the world 
organization. In order to maintain the dignity 
of the United Nations, Russia should be dis. 
missed from the world community. 

The Hsin Sheng Pao on October 20 editorial. 
ly said that whether the 7th General Assembly 
of the United Nations turns out to be a success 
or a failure hinges on how it would handle 
the following issues: 

(1) Whether the General Assembly could 
take effective measures to enforce the resolu. 
tions of the previous sessions, especially those 



















concerning sanctions against aggressors 

(2) Whether China's aceusation against Rus- 
sian aggression could be upheld 

(3) Whether actions for the 
activation of the Sanctions Committee and the 
Peace Supervisory Committee as proposed in 
the 4th General Assembly could be taken 

(4) Whether the Charter could be revised 


the admission of new 






collective 












in order to facilitate 





members. 

(5) Whether the disputes between France 
on the one hand and’ Tunisia and Morocco on 
the other could be adequately settled. 


Defense Talks 


In an editorial on September 23, the Hsia 
Sheng Pao urged the United States, Australia 
and New Zealand to take precautions against 
furthers Soviet aggression in Asia. 

Commenting on the Three-Power Military 
Advisory Conference held at Hawaii on Sep 
tember 22, the paper said that with the 
conclusion of the 1 Moscow-Peiping 
Conference, the Communists might take further 
aggressive measures in the East, and onl 
prompt actions on the part of the democracies 
could check further Soviet aggrandizement. It 
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believed that the United States is making. every 
effort towards this goal. 

Dicussing the same subject, the China Daily 
News on September 24 expressed its opinion 
as follows: 

(1) The Hawaii Conference was called only 
to discuss tle technical problems regarding the 
enforcement of the Security Agreement be- 
tween the United States, Australia, and New 
Zealand. The American Government is trying 
to fulfil her promise to guarantee the freedom 
of the people in the Asiatic countries. 

(2) It will cultivate a clear understanding 
between those democratic countries, and will 
prevent them from repeating the mistakes 
which they have committed after World War 
II. 

(3) The Conference may be regarded as a 
good starting point of close cooperation between 
the free countries. 

The Central Daly News on October 1 
editorially stressed the importance of the par- 
ticipation of Australia and New Zealand in the 
Southeast Asia Defense Conference held in 
Washington on October 5. The paper regarded 


Southeast Asia as the weakest spot in the 
global defence network against Communist 
aggression. 


“Among the Southeast Asiatic countries”, 
the paper pointed out, ‘Indonesia and Burma 
have recognized the Peiping Red regime. Indo- 
China is under direct threat of Communist 
invasion. Thailand and Malaya are too weak 
to stop the Communists. It is 


to set up an effective 


militarily 
impossible 
in Southeast. Asia without the par- 


obviously 
defence 
ticipation of Australia and New Zealand.” 

The Hsin Sheng Pao said on October 4 
that the Conference was particularly important 
as it closely followed the Hawaii meeting in 
which Britain's participation was rejected. The 
Washington Conference would help to eliminate 
the differences between Britain and other 
democratic countries on Southeast Asia defence 
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problems and speed up the military prepara- 
tions against Communism. 


% 


Kuomintang National Convention 


The Kung Lun Pao, commenting on the 7th 
Kuomintang National Convention held on’ 
October: 10-20, said that the fate of China and 
that of the Kuomintang are closely interrelated. 

The Central Daily News pointed out in its 
editorial on October 20 that the following three 
things had been accomplished by the Kuomin- 
tang at its 7th National Convention: 

(1) The reelection of President Chiang Kai- 
shek as Director-General of the Party . 

(2) The adoption of the ‘‘Anti- Communist 
Resist-Russia Basic principle” _ 

(3) The revision of the Party Constitution. 


Overseas Chinese Conference 


All Chinese newspapers called the convocation 
of the Overseas Chinese Conference a big event 
in Free China. In an editorial on October 21, 
the Central Daily News made the following — 
suggestions to representatives attending the 
conference: 

(1) The representatives should utilize the 
‘opportunity to make proper recommendations 
on the improvement of the administration of 
overseas Chinese affairs and the reconstruction 
of the country. 

(2) The conference should strive for the 
consolidation of the overseas Chinese. 

(3) The conference should pay more atten- 
tion to the development of overseas Chinese 
education. 

The Kung Lun Pao said on October 21 that 
the present question of overseas Chinese affairs, 
in the political is how to unite the 
overseas Chinese in order to check the com- 
munists’ abroad. In the economic 
sen$e, the question is how to encourage the 
overseas Chinese to invest in the industries in 
Taiwan. 
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(1) Korea before the U. N. 


ointing out that the single issue predomi- 
Pex in the minds of most of the delegates 
at the seventh session of the General Assembly 
is the Korean war and its bearing on the future 
of the U. N., the New York Herald Tribune 
commented editorially on October 18 that ‘‘the 
faith of the U. N. is pledged to this first 
attempt by a world organization to repel armed 
‘aggressions; its very existence depends, to a 
large measure, on the success of the venture. 
As a nation which has borne the heaviest bur- 
den in Korea, it was natural that the United 
States, through Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
- should bring the Korean question to the floor 
of the Assembly as the first item of his in- 
troductory specch...... His principal contention 
was that the fight in Korea must go on until 
an armistice on just terms has been secured, 
and that each member of the U. N. must take 
a new look at its share of the common action 
- in the peninsula.” 

‘‘While the event of the military struggle is 
in doubt,” the paper asserted, “the U. N. 
must ‘demonstrate to the aggressor that we are 
united in purpose and firm in resolve.’ This, 
of course, will not necessarily end the Korean 
dilemma. If the Communists return to the 
tactics of stalemate on the field, diplomacy 
may again be called upon for initiative and 
imagination; if they persist in battle, the larger 
strategy of the war must be reviewed. The 
great purpose of the U. N.’s effort in Korea, 
however—the repulse of aggression and the 
restoration of peace—can never be abandoned.” 

The New York Times editorialized to the 
same effect on October 14: ‘*There the United 
Nations is engaged in the first war ever 
undertaken by a world organization to check 
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manner in which the 


aggression, and. the 
Assembly deals with that problem under the 
new power it’ has assumed will go far to 
determine not only the outcome of the Korean 
war but also the fate of the United Nations.” 

Mentioning that the main issue at present 
is to call for an armistice without sacrifice of 
moral principle, and, pending that, for continua- 
tion of the war with a more equitable sharing 
of its burdens, the paper declared that the 
United States, as agent of the United Nations 
entrusted with the conduct of the war and the 
armistice negotiations, ‘‘will have to carry the 
burden of the debate for the United Nations, 
In that debate the United States should be 
able to count on strong support in its deter- 
mination not to buy an armistice at the price 
of surrendering prisoners who would rather die 
than return to Communist control. 

The Kansas City Times in its editorial on 
October 11 commented that the United States 
proposed resolution calling on the Communists 
to accept a Korean armistice ‘‘would be mostly 
for the record since the Reds are unlikely to 
grant at New York what they have spurned at 
Panmunjom. 

While considering the failure of .so many 
U. N. member states to back up their words 
with military action as most ‘‘disappointing,” 
the paper declared that ‘‘the General Assembly 
may not be able to produce an armistice but 
at least its non-Communist member nations 
can make a much better record of backing up 
our own truce proposals and of supporting the 
military effort from which so many of them 


‘have flinched.” 


“‘There is nothing left to do but to raise the 
issue in the U. N. Assembly,” observed the 
Washington Post on October 9, “while keeping 
the door open to further. negotiations whenever 
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the Communists really want them.” With ref- 
erence to the argument that a U.N. debate 
might prevent further truce talk for some time 
to come, the paper asked: ‘But is there the 
slightest evidence to show that continued truce 
talks would get anywhere? On the contrary, 


the need now is to convince public opinion in 


the non-Soviet world—even in allied countries 
like Britain and France—that the U. N. ne- 
gotiators have been making a brave stand for 
a great and vital principle. The principle is 
that no prisoner shall be forced home against 
his will.” 

’ The London Times in its editorial on October 
14 recalled that ‘tin the Korean conflict, having 
rightly condemned the aggressors, the United 
Nations placed its military fortunes in the hands 
of the United States and could then do little 
more than await the outcome.”’ While deeming 
it wise on the part of the last Assembly to 
avoid discussion of Korea and to leave the 
armistice negotiations to the opposing com- 
mands, the paper declared that ‘‘yet the ending 
of the Korean war on honourable terms, and 
with aggression repelled, is a vital necessity 
for the United Nations, and now that the 
Negotiations at Panmunjom have come to an 
ominous standstill, the Assembly can reasonably 
take up the discussion again. The one issue 
which now separates the negotiators, the 
right of the prisoner to refuse to return to 
his country, is a question of the widest 
human implications, which the most compre- 
hensive of international assemblies can properly 
debate.” 

“On this issue) the United Nations can not 
give way,” the Yorkshire Post in its editorial 
on October 17 took a much stronger view, 
“to do so would be to send tens of thousands 
of men to their deaths, or to slavery, as the 
price of an armistice. It may puzzle the 
Chinese Communists, who have liquidated two 
million of their fellow-countrymen, why anyone 
should refuse to barter lives. But they should 
recognize by this time that the free nations, 
while willing to give every opportunity for the 
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wishes of. the prisoners to be tested by an 
independent commission, cannot betray their 
principles by forcing men back into the Com- 
munist camp against their will.” 

“We may be sure that Mr. Vyshinsky and 
his fellow-Communist delegates in the General 
Assembly,” the paper continued, ‘‘will seek to 
suggest that an armistice could be signed in 
Korea tomorrow but for the obstructive tactics 
of the Americans. They will do their utmost 
to test Allied unity and resolution severely; 
for they think they see signs of slackening of 
determination among the Powers contributing 
to the United Nations’s forces in Korea. But 
the free nations must stand firm, To show 
weakness of disunity now would be to fail the 
great cause for which they took up arms on. 
that memorable day over two years ago when 
they showed that aggression and lawlessness 
could be resisted.” 

The Economist, in its editorial entitled 
‘‘From Korea to Manhattan” on October 11, 
laid emphasis upon the limitations of As- 
sembly's capacity in taking stronger actions to 
resolve the problem that\has baffled the nego- 
tiators at Panmunjom. “If too much is ex- 
pected from it,” the paper stated, ‘“‘the result 
can only be disillusionment and recrimination. 
...+ The ‘Uniting for Peace’ resolution, passed 
by the Assembly after the outbreak of war in 
Korea, have undoubtedly been successful in 
preventing the complete paralysis of UNO by 
vetoes in the Security Council. But 
neither in fact nor in theory have they 
equipped the Assembly with the irresistible 
power which the San Francisco Charter sought 
to bestow upon the Council.” Pointing out 
that at its last session the Assembly ‘‘recognized 
its own limitations when it adopted a resolu- 


Soviet 


tion postponing debate on Korea unitl after an 
armistice,” the journal declared that ‘‘at this 
Assembly the roles are somewhat reversed and 
the demand for a debate on Korea is to come 
from the ‘western side. The Russians are 
hardly likely to’ oppose debate; indeed the 
unusually strong team they are sending to 
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New York indicates their readiness to do 
verbal battle on the fullest scale.... Their 
obvious tactics will be to win over, or lure 
3 into abstention, as many Asians and others as 
they can. They will stand more chance of 
doing so if the West pressed for a strong 
resolution on Korea. In these circumstances, 
is the American project ill-advised? It might 
well be described as such, if the sole aim of 
a vote in the Assembly was to affect directly 
the outcome of events in Korea. But to expect 
the Communists to bow to the terms offered 
at Panmunjom merely because the Assembly 
< endorses them is to ignore the whole record of 


for decisions of the 
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United Nations.” 
(2) Stalin’s Intentions 


Commenting on the thesis that the next 
world war is more likely to be fought between 
the ‘capitalistic’ nations rather than between 
the ‘capitalistic’ world and the Communist 


world as a résult of the “formation and 
strengthening of the new parallel world market,” 
in Stalin’s long treatise in the 
magazine Bolshevik, the New York Times 
editorialized on October 3 that ‘‘it 


usual ‘upsidedown’ language long familiar from 


expounded 
is in the 


Communist propaganda, and its immediate 
purpose, besides setting the party line for the 
Communist party congress is obvious. It is 
designed to arouse suspicions and sow dissen- 
sions within the free world in a never-ending 
effort to break up its growing solidarity, and 
in particular to undermine the growing unifica- 


tion of Europe and the security system in the 


Pacific.” 
Pointing out that “there is nothing in the 
new thesis that abrogates Lenin’s dictum, 


adopted by Stalin, that war between Soviet 
Russia and the ‘bougeois’ state is inevitalbe, 
that ultimately one or the other must conquer,” 
the paper opined: ‘‘But the new pronounce- 
ment also makes it plain that Stalin would 
gladly prefer to have the free nations destroy 


themselves by warring against one another 
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and thus make an ultimate 
conquest that much easier. The free nations 
will have only themselves to blame if they do 
Stalin the favor of quarreling among them- 
selves instead of uniting ever more closely 
against the menace that would destroy them.” 

The New York Herald Tribune commented 
editorially on October 6 that “it is incumbent 
upon the Communist high command to state 
its immediate goals and policies in terms of 
Marxian dialectic, which gives a specious ration- 
ality to raw ambition and maked fear.” Men- 
tioning that there are observers who have 
deduced from the Soviet Five-Year Plan and 
Stalin’s outline of the world situation that 


Russia will soft-pedal warlike activities, the 


paper sounded a note of warning that ‘‘such 
speculations are useful in estimating the present 
intentions of world Communism, providing 
that they do not obscure the fact that the Com- 


munists have been able to provide Marxist ” 


reasons for doing anything that seems expedient 
to their leaders—and doing so over night if 
necessary. Stalin could find support in the 
writings of the Communist fathers for fighting 
Fascism and allying with it, for embracing the 
bourgeois democracies, arming against them 
and, currently, for asserting that they will kill 


one another off. The shadow play in the 


Kremlin demands careful observations for clews 


to the realities which lie behind. But the great- 
est reality in Moscow is sheer power, dangerous, 
amoral and relentless.” 

The Christian Science Monitor, in its editorial 
under the title ‘‘Soviet Intentions and American 
Mistakes” on October 10, observed that ‘*Mos- 
cow will press steadily against every point of 
weakness, physical or psychological, in western 
defense, while avoiding direct involvement in 
its world 
Hence the 


war, at least until such time as 
position may be more sfavorable. 
importance of strengthening the free world 
morally and physically, while offering firm 
resistance to localized aggression as in Korea.” 

**The most plausible conclusion to be drawn 


from the speeches at the Moscow congress is 
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that the emphasis in Soviet policy is shifting 
to a political-economic offensive, though this 
would certainly not rule out revived military 
pressures under propitious circumstances. The 
aim is obviously to split the free world. A 
new move to form old-style popular fronts in 
democratic countries fits such an aim and 
would be well served by the theme of peaceful 
co-existence. At the same time a determined 
effort to detach West -Germany and Japan 
economically from the free world may be the 
crux of the plan.” 

“The significance of the document is not 
so much in what Stalin says,’ commented the 
Washington Post on October 4, ‘fas in what 
he does not say. He does not say, for example, 
‘that war is inevitable because the Soviet 
fatherland will be attacked by capitalist-im- 
perialist powers determined upon its destruc- 
tion.” Stalin’s new thesis on world sistuation, 
according to the reasoning of the Post, was 
intended to “ease the minds of the faithful 
concerning the immediate possibility of life- 
and-death war involving the Soviet Union,” 
and to provide a new reason ‘‘for the further 
sacrifices and hardships that are certainly to 
be demanded of the Russian masses.” 

The London Times, in its editorial under 
the title ‘*‘The Kremlin Takes Stock” on 


October 4, opined: ‘It is hard to believe that 
Mr. Stalin really thinks that war among the 
Western Powers is likely. Obviously he is 
seeking to exploit any differences to the ut- 
most, and he may even be offering, in a 
backhand kind of way, an agreement with one 
or two of them. What can be read into his 
words is his own caution policy as he seeks 
the spread of Communism. He would always 
wish to avoid a war whose issue was doubtful. 


He is the motorist who halts (while keeping, 


his engine running) while the lights are red 
and goes forward when they are green. But 
the basic strategy of Communism is to exploit 
all contradictions in capitalist society, and in 
his article he proclaims new opportunities 
ahead for his followers abroad. It would not 
be the first time he had made a gross mis- 
calculation.” 

The Economist observed on October 11 that 
in all what had been said before the nineteenth 
congress of the Soviet Communist Party 
“there is much nosense, some tragic misinfor- 
mation and whistling to keep the courage up. 
Malenkov, complete bureaucrat though he is, 
cannot really believe that the Americans ‘thave 
saddled their junior partners, are plundering 
them, enslaving them mercilessly and at the 


same time saying ‘let us be friends. 


Thrift 
Tang Soo Tsung ( &8#‘¢ ), while still heir to the throne, once 
was allowed to dine with his father emperor. A leg of mutton 
was served. Soo Tsung was ordered to carve it. Having carved, he 


found the blade was besmeared with grease and he wiped it with 
a slice of bread. The emperor saw what was going on and was 


not a little displeased. Soo Tsung slowly picked up that piece of 


bread and began nibbling at it. 


The emperor was immediately 


gratified and said to his son, “Living in great affluence, one 


should be thrifty like this." 


— Anecdotes of the Tang Dynasty ( Bak) 
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Book Reviews 


EAST AND WEST: EPISODES IN A 
SIXTY YEARS’ JOURNEY 
By F. T. Cheng. Hutchin & Co, 
London, 1951. 247 pages. 16/- net. 


his is a delightful volume of reminiscences 
by a Chinese scholar, who is known to 
jurists as an ex-Judge of the Permanent Court 


of International Justice and to diplomats as 
former Chinese Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s. The author is a lawyer by training 
and was in public service for thirty years 


before his retirement early in 1950. Anyone. 


with such a background would be naturally ex- 
pected to have’ much to say on political events, 
both domestic and international, in recent 
decades, but our author tells us at the very 
beginning, ‘‘I would not like to touch upon 
politics, because they are controversial and, 
after all, only transient: what may be true 
politically today may not be true tomorrow and 
vice versa.” (p. 9, Preface) 

If Dr. Cheng’s book is not in the nature of 
a political memoir, neither is it an autobiogra- 
phy in the strict sense of the term. There 
are details in plenty, but the overall picture is 
rather sketchy and incomplete. This is said 
not in criticism of the author, but in justifica- 
tion of his original intention in undertaking to 
write not a full-dressed life of his own. Here 
is his reply to the publisher who requested 
him to share his ‘“twealth of memories” ‘‘with 
the world in a volume of Reminiscences”: 
*"Nor would I like to write an autobiography, 
though I do not mind if somebody one day 
chooses to write my biography. For to err 
being human, no one can be exempt from 
faults; though I may try to correct them for 
my own salvation, I am not at all anxious to 
parade them before the world; and if I were 
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to leave them out, the story would not be true. 
However, if I may just describe, as far as I 
can remember, the ‘raw process’ that I have 
gone through and the experiences that have 
followed, I will make the attempt.” (p. 9, 
Preface) 

The attempt which Dr. Cheng set himself to 
make has been eminently successful. There 
emerge from the pages of “East and West” 
vivid pictures of a typical Chinese family living 
under the double influence of Western com- 
merce and trade and Confucian standards of 
morality. The boy received the traditional type 
of education and learnt the Three-Words Sacred 
Manual, The Great Learning, The Doctrine of 
the Golden Mean, The Confucian Analects, and 
The Three Hundred Poems of Tang all by 
heart in his first years, at school. But as his 
father had been a business man and the family 
was living in the British Colony of Hongkong, 
he decided to give up the prospect of becoming 
a classical scholar and began to learn English 
and arithmetic. He actually tried his hand at 
business for some time and succeeded fairly 
well. However, he was not satisfied with only 
a certain measure of material competence: his 
youthful enthusiasm was so much fired by 
“constant contact with ‘new learning’” (p. 90). 
that he made up his mind to study abroad. 
Before doing so, he performed an act of tilial 
piety by getting married. Filial piety is, indeed, 
the leading theme of the whole work just as it 
has always been the first and foremost of all 
Chinese virtues. 

The next decade of 1907-1917 found our 
author, a young man of three-and-twenty on 
his outgoing voyage, poring diligently over 
legal tomes at the University of London, called 
to the Bar, and finally achieving the unique 
distinction of being the first Chinese student to 
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receive the LL. D. degree in England. When 
he returned to China early in 1917, he went 
to Peking, which was then the capital of the 
country, and was appointed ‘“‘supervisor of 
translations of law’ (p. 136) in the Ministry 
of Justice. In spite of this euphemistic official 
title, he ‘“‘learned afterwards that it was a start 
from the bottom” (p. 136). In this capacity he 
translated practically all the new laws of the 
Chinese Republic into English. Pretty soon he 
was transferred to the Commission of Law 
Codification and, shortly thereafter, appointed 
Judge of the Supreme-Court. He remained in 
Peking for a period of ten years or so and, 
then, went to Shanghai to practise law. Though 
he succeeded remarkably well in Shanghai from 
a material point of view, he was reluctantly 
persuaded by an old friend, Mr. Lo Wen Kan, 
who had been appointed Minister of Justice by 
the newly established National Government at 
Nanking, to accept the post of Vice-Minister. 
This is how he describes his final decision to 
yield to the insistent demands of friendship: 
“Human nature being what it is, the citadel of 
determination based purely on personal econ- 
omic ground could hardly hold out indefinitely 
against a siege laid by friendship, alienation of 
which counts more than the loss of: material 
gains”’ (pp. 145-146). 

From then on until 1950 he was successively 
Vice-Minister and Acting Minister of Justice, 
Special Commissioner of the Chinese Govern- 
ment for the International Exhibition of Chinese 
Art in London, judge at The Hague and 
ambassador to the United Kingdom. The whole 
book is an interesting account of episodes in a 
long career. Though the reader is pleasantly 
carried along by a stream of incidents and 
comments, he wishes sometimes that the author 
had been less discreet and had recorded more 
fully the events and personalities he has come 
into contact with. This applies with especial 
force to the last chapter entitled “In London 


As Ambassador”, which is no more than a col- 


lection of excerpts from Dr. Cheng’s speeches 
delivered between August 1946 and October 
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1949. A mere catalogue and reprint of addresses, 
however intrinsically important they may have 
been, can never take the place of an intimate 
and lively narrative which is what a book of 
reminiscences should be. But when all this has 
been said, *‘East and West” remains an excel- 
lent portrayal of the impact of Western culture 
on a Chinese gentleman steeped in the best 
No better introduction to 
Chinese civilization and the Chinese way of 


Confucian tradition. 


life can be found in a volume of equal size 
than Dr. 
episodes in his life. 


Cheng’s masterly presentation of 

The quintessence of Dr. Cheng’s sixty-year 
journey in the realms of thought and action is 
worth quoting: ‘Can I put my choicest 
experience into one sentence? Yes: The great- 
ness of a person is measured not so much by 
what he can give as by what he can forgive” 
(p. 240). Anyone who follows this precept 
will be both a good Christian and a good 
Confucianist. Despite Rudyard Kipling, East 
and West do meet and get along harmoniously 
in the person of Dr. F. T. Cheng. 

Two typographical errors mar what is other- 
wise a well printed book. ‘That is to say” in 
line 10, p. 117, and ‘‘so as to give place to 
the new Court” in line 7, p. 173, have been so 
distorted as to be hardly recognizable without 
a sécond reading. 


Durham S. F. Chen 
Russia and the West in Iran, 1918-1948 
By George Lenczowski, Cornell 
University Press, 1949, 315 pp. 


ussian ambition, so far as Iran is concerned, 
IR eee two centuries ago in- the era of 
Napoleonic conquests. The same objective was 
sought by Czar Paul and Empress Catherine. 
Because Iran is so conspicuously situated ‘be- 
tween the Caucasus and India where the Rus- 
sian bear has had a historical interest, Russian 
ambition had it as its first objective. Peter 
the Great is reported: to have said that “in 
the decadence of Persia penetrate so far as the 
Persian Gulf; re-establish, if it be possible, the 
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ancient commerce with ‘the Levant; advance as 
far as India, which is the depot of the world.” 
Arrived at this point, Peter the Great thought 
Russia should havé no further need of England's 
gold. But there are no clearer words than 
those written in 1918 by K. Troyanovsky, the 
Bolshevik writer, in his Vostok i Revolutsia 
which reads as follows: 

**The importance of Persia for the creation 
of the Oriental International is considerable. 
If, however, the primary task of Persia is 
to constitute the natural ‘basin’ for the move- 
ment of political emancipation of Central 
Asia, it is necessary that this basin be freed 


of the sediment and waste which accumulate 


in its reservoirs and likewise in its canals... 
*‘Our policy with regard to Persia must be 
simply a revolutionary domocratic policy...... 

If Persia is the door through which one has 

to go in order to invade the citadel of the 

Revolution of the Orient, that is to say, India, 

we must foment the Persian revolution...... ? 

As if these words were not powerful enough, 
Mr. Troyanovsky immediately continued: 

‘‘India is our principal objective, Persia is 
the only path open to India...... Persia is the 

Suez Canal of the revolution...... For the 

success of the oriental revolution Persia is 

the first nation that must_be conquered by 
the Soviets. This precious key to the uprising 
of the Orient must be in the hands of 

Bolshevism, cost what it may...... Persia 

must be ours; Persia must belong to the 

revolution.” 

The Iranian, therefore, should be _ well 
acquainted with what their neighbor of the north 
has always had in mind. And if they are in- 
clined to be forgetful, an outstanding Four 
Power Pact drawn up in Berlin between Hitler 
and Molotov on November 13, 1940, should 
serve to remind them well. According to the 
secret Protocol No. 1 of the Pact, **The Soviet 
Union declares that its territorial aspirations 
center south of the National territory of the 
Soviet Union in the direction of the Indian 


Ocean.” Molotov further defined the territory 
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to mean “the area south of Batum and Baku- 


in the general direction of the Persian Gulf.” 

But Russian design with regard to Iran is 
not the only thing known. The kinds of means 
they have applied and are still applying are 
also not altogether unfamiliar. Utilizing the 
economic pressure, for instance, commercial 
treaties were concluded in 1927, 1931, 1935 
and 1938 between Russia and [ran much to 
the advantage of the former. 

The same means were also applied to exact 
services of a subversive nature from individual 
Iranians for the benefit of the Soviet secret 
police. It is indeed doubtful what the Com- 
munists would not do to satisfy their territorial 
ambitions. But people seem to have forgotten 
how the Soviets have resorted to cunning designs 
and incredulous lies to achieve their aims. 
People do not seem to realize how democratic 
law and order of the victimized states have 
been used as their cover and protection. People 
seem to ignore the fact that human decency, 
which the Soviet Russians consider to be a 
petit bourgeois. value, has been craftily manip- 
ulated to shield their mischievous activities 
for unwholesome purposes. Therefore, the need 
of books to explain clearly what actually hap- 
pened tothe nations which have been enslaved 
by the Soviets and what will happen to other 
nations in which Soviet Russia has had an in- 
terest is apparent. So long as Soviet Russia 
persists in its program of world domination, 
the book under review would help to clarify 
the thinking of many a confused mind which 
prefers to think, for instance, that Mao Tse-tung 
is an agrarian reformer. 

The author has done an excellent job in 
handling all the pertinent materials and present- 
ing them in such a way as to make them un- 
derstandable to the general reader. This is 
important, because Bolshevik propaganda has 
always been directed against the masses. At 
the same time, this is a historian’s book in 
that it contains neither propaganda nor over- 
statements. 

This book will be found to be a handy one 
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on the imbroglio of Iran, in relation to the 
general conditions in the Middle East and the 
Orient, and the working of the balance of the 
big powers. It is interesting to note that Iran 
is still an independent state. Yet, this is not 
due to Russian failure. Geographically situated 
among big powers, itself politically and in- 
dustrially backward and at the same time in 
possession of such rich oil deposits as to invite 
foreign interest, Iran’s survival is due largely 
to an international equilibrium of forces, Once 


the balance is upset, Iran will be the first to. 


feel it. French dominance at the time of the 
Napoleonic conquests, British penetration in 
her eastern exp insion, German influence under 
Hitler and British-Russian occupation during 


World War II bear out the point. It is, there- 
fore, fortunate for the Iranians that there is 
always one European Power strong enough to 
cope with the Russian bear. Whenever the 
European Power is in collaboration with the 
Russians, as in the cases of_ French- Russian 
alliance in the last century and Anglo-Russian 
cooperation in World War II, Iran was parti- 
tioned into spheres of influence. These facts 
are significant because although the Iranians 
are in no position to promote or maintain an 
equilibrium as such, they can at least help 
other democratic powers to keep the Soviets 
off, and to earn the time needed to get on 
her own feet. 


Kuo-hsin. Chen 


Tug of War 


Tug of war is an ancient practice, prevalent in the regions of 
Hsiang and Han ( BH ). It was usually played on the fifteenth 
day of January. As the legend goes, it was first used as a kind of 
military drill when Chu ( # ) comtemplated an expedition against 
Wu ( %). Cables made of bamboo strips were anciently used, to 
be replaced by flaxen cords in modern times. The cords were 
generally forty or fifty feet long, with smaller cords by the hundreds 
attached to each end, to be hung round the shoulders of the con- 
testants. Two teams were required in the game, each trying to 
drag away the other. There was a banner planted at the middle 
point. A shout was made vigorously by both sides as the match 
commenced. The team that succeeded in dragging away the other 
was awarded the prize. 


— Anecdotes of the Tang Dynasty ( B+ ) 
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Text of the Kuomintang Platform 


Adopted by the 7th National 
Convention 


A. Political Affairs 


1, e will fight to repel Russian ag- 
gression and to crush the Chinese 


Communists with a view to restoring the 
territorial integrity of the’ Republic of 
China. 

We will consolidate all anti-Communist 
forces, and unite with all anti-Communist 


organizations at home and abroad, to 


organize a united front against Commu- ‘ 


nism and Soviet Imperialism. 

Those who contribute meritoriously to the 
fight against Communism will be entrust- 
ed with important public Those 
who give their lives for our cause will 
receive proper posthumous recognition. Ir 
the Communist-held areas, those who 
revolt against the Communists and join 
our cause will be rewarded according to 
their merits, while those who are mere 


followers under compulsion will not be 


duties. 


prosecuted. 

We pledge ourselves to practise democracy. 
We pledge to have a clean and competent 
government and to protect, according to 
law, the lives and property of the people 
as well as their free way of life. Follow- 
ing the recovery of the mainland, all the 
tyrannical - practices by which the com- 
munists control, enslave and exploit the 
people shall be abolished. 


of military counter- 


During the time 
offensive, unified commands in charge of 
the civil and military affairs of the war 


areas may be set up so that political and 


Documents 
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military policies can be coordinated. As 
soon as a province is recovered, the regular 





system of government will be reinstalled. 
We pledge to safeguard the equality of all 
the racial groups in China in keeping 
with the Principle of Nationalism enun- 
ciated by Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 






B. Foreign Policy 





In a spirit of independence and self- 
reliance, we will uphold the UN Charter, 
and help 






international 





promote justice 





preserve world peace. 

We will strive to strengthen our relations 
with all other anti-Communist countries 
and do our best to bring about solidarity 
and closer cooperation among the anti- 









Communist countries in the Pacific. 

In the interest of the fight against Com. 
munism, we are willing to cooperate and 
trade with those countries which, though 
having no diplomatic relations with us, 
do not belong to the Communist bloc. 








C. Military Program 







We shall strive to lay the groundwork 
for general mobilization and complete all 
necessary military preparations for a 
counter-offensive against the mainland. 

We must strengthen the structure of na- 
tional defense and improve the military 
It is imperative to improve the 









system. 
quality of the troops and to provide and 
train the reserves so that a foundation 
may be laid for strengthening and ex- 
panding our armed forces. 

We must strengthen our work behind the 
“enemy lines, expand our guerrilla forces 
and win over enemy troops to our cause. 
We will clean up all underground Com- 
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munist agents. 

We favor raising the living standards of 
the troops, giving them land titles and 
We will 
provide for the livelihood of the veterans 


caring for their dependents. 
and for the aid of the survivors of the 


fallen, including free education of their 
children. 


D. Economic Program 


We will formulate our economic program 
according to Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Principle 
of Livelihood, 


rehabilitation 


and strive to achieve 
through our own efforts. 
We will make good use of foreign aid 
and welcome international capital and 
technical cooperation. The object in view 
is to bring about coordinated development 
of our agriculture, mining, industry, 
commerce, communications, and irrigation 
so as to accelerate industrialization and 
increase the national income, thus enabling 
our people to lead a life of abundance 
and of equal economic opportunities. 

Such enterprises as are related to the 
secrets of national defense or of a mono- 
polistic nature should be operated primarily 
by the state. All other 


open to private investment. 


industries are 


We shall carry out the policy of limiting 
land holdings, and help the tenant farmers 
in order to realize the program of “land 
to the tillers.” 
the mainland, the farm land will be owned 


In the recovered areas on 


by those who are tilling it. The original 
landowners will be compensated by the 
The 
landed possessions in cities and towns shall 


Government. acreage of private 
be limited. A _ progressive tax on land 
values and a tax on land value increments 
shall be introduced. All this aims at 
realizing the principle of equalization of 
land-ownership. 

It is necessary to stabilize the currency, 
maintain government credit, improve tax 
administration, and replenish the financial 
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resources. Steps should also be taken to 
establish a tax system in which the direct 
tax will serve as the principal levy so 
that the burden on the people may be 
just and equitable. 
Government-operated financial institution 
shall be streamlined. The Central Bank 
is to be responsible for making‘ adjust- 
ments in currency and credit to keep the 
financial market in a sound condition, 
while special chartered banks are each to 
undertake a given task to promote econo- 
mic development. Private financial in- 
stitutions shall be strictly supervised and 
their business constantly examined so that 
they may fulfill their duty to benefit 
industry and commerce and promote 
production. 

After the recovery of the mainland, no 
time shall be lost in stabilizing the cur- 
rency, repairing transportation, communi- 
cation, electric power and irrigation 
systems, and restoring production in 
agriculture, industry and mining, so that 
a foundation for national reconstruction 
may be laid. 

The cooperatives should be improved in 
order to put social economy on a healthy 
basis, with particular emphasis on the 
promotion of producer, marketing and 


consumer cooperatives in agriculture. 
E. Education 


Educational thought based on the San Min 
Chu I will be further encouraged. Tradi- 
tional ethical codes and the best elements 
of our cultural heritage shall be cultivated 
and modern sciences as well as the ideas 
of democracy and the rule of law shall 
be developed, so that national confidence 
in our final victory against Communism 
may be firmly established. 

Emphasis shall be laid on the development 
of habits of physical labor and the 
technique of making a living, and the 
cultivation of ethical concepts, patriotism, 
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esprit de corps, and the spirit of personal 


Military 
senior 


social service. 
training shall be introduced in 
middle schools, colleges and universities. 
A time limit shall be set for the develop- 
ment of primary education. The scope of 
vocational education shall be enlarged, 
the standard of higher education raised, 


and a plan for academic research worked 


sacrifice and 


out so that they will fit into the overall 
program of national economic reconstruc- 
tion and the development of national 
defense. 

A social educational system shall be set 
up and the scope of its work enlarged to 
ensure education facilities for adults who 
have lost their educational opportunity. 
In order to carry out our national policies 
and to promote cultural activities based 
on the San Min Chu I, shall be 
taken to help develop newspaper and 
publishing enterprises as well as broad- 
casting, cinema and television. The study 


steps 


of literature, the fine arts, opera, music 
and physical education shall be encouraged. 
After the recovery of the mainland, an 
educational program characterized by a 
balanced development of individuality and 
social consciousness shall be inaugurated 
for the re-education of children and adults 
indoctrinated by the Communists. .¢ 


F. Social Service 


We shall endeavor to provide opportunities 
for employment, institute social insurance, 
promote welfare work, and public health. 
By so doing, we may hope to achieve 
social security and safeguard the people’s 
rights to life and work. 

We shall endeavor to improve the living 
standard of the farmers and help them 
put their organization on a sound basis. 
We shall make them into the principal 
democratic force in the villages. . 
We will help strengthen the 
organizations, protect the worker’s rights 


labor 
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and interests, and improve their living 
standard. We will also promote the co. 
operation of capital and labor so as to 
make possible the balanced development 
of their interests. 

It will be imperative to repatriate and 


.rehabilitate those who have been forced 


Communists to take refuge in 


by the 
scattered places and those who have suf. 
fered from Communist terrorism and 
natural calamities in areas overrun by the 
Communists. Adequate relief should be 
made available to the aged, the sick, the 
disabled and the destitute. 

It behoves us to strengthen the founda. 
tion of society through moral rearmament, 
social reconstruction, and the rebuilding 
of the family system on a solid basis. 
We respect the position of women, 
safeguard their rights and interests, pro- 
mote their organization and seek to im. 
prove their livelihood. 

We shall guide the thought of the youth, 
consolidate their strength, and help de 
velop their patriotic organizations in order 
to achieve victory in our fight’ against 
Communism and Soviet Imperialism. 


G. Overseas Chinese 


With the improvement in our diplomatic 
relations, we must protect the rights and 
interests of the overseas Chinese. We 
must also look after the rights and in- 
terests of those Chinese who live im 
countries which have recognized the pup 
pet Communist regime. ‘The greatest 
possible legal protection will be given to 
the livelihood and interests of those de- 
pendents of overseas Chinese who live on 
the mainland when it is recovered. 

We will strengthen the cooperation of the 
various organizations of overseas Chinese, 
so that they may be able to solve their 
own problems and develop their respective 
enterprises and that consequently they 
may contribute to the work of combatting 
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Communism and Soviet Imperialism. 
35. Encouragement must be given to the 
education of overseas Chinese and our 
overseas cultural work, so that they may 
succeed to the fine cultural heritage of 
their fatherland. Special facilities will be 
afforded to those young Chinese abroad 
who return to China to study or work. 
36. To those overseas Chinese who return 
home to undertake froductive enterprises, 
every possible assistance and convenience 
will be given in matters of importation, 
financing, remittance, power supply and 
technical skill. The overseas Chinese are 
sincerely encouraged to come home to 
work and take up public duties. 
(Released on Oct. 30, 1952) 


Statement by Foreign Minister 
George K. C. Yeh, Chairman of 
the Chinese Delegation to the 
Seventh Session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations 
on the Question of Chinese 
Representation, before the 
Plenary Meeting of the General 
Assembly on October 25, 1952 


al r. President and Fellow Delegates: 


This is not the first time that the Soviet 
Delegation chooses to interrupt the proceedings 
of the General Assembly by raising the question 
of China's representation. It is a question that 
has been repeatedly brought up and repeatedly 
voted down over a hundred times. It is but 
one more example of the persistent effort of 
the ‘Soviet bloc to seek recognition by the 
United Nations of the ill-gotten gains of Com- 
munist aggression, not only in China but also 
in other parts of the world. But, Mr. President, 
my Delegation cannot let this occasion pass 
without 
objection to this piece of typical Soviet pro- 
paganda. 


putting on record, once more, its 
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The Republic of China is one of the original 
members of the United Nations. My Govern- 
only legally constituted and 
independent Government of China. The — 
Kuomintang, or the Chinese Nationalist Party, 

is only one, though the largest, of the three 

political parties in the Government. There are 

two minority parties, namely, the Young China 

Party and the Democratic Socialist Party, with 

freely elected representatives in the legislative 

body. These parties are taking an active part 

in the executive organs of the Government, 

The simple fact that they are also represented 
on the very Delegation for which I am speaking 

testifies to the glaring misrepresentations which 

the Soviet bloc here in this Assembly would 

have us believe. The Government of the 

Republic of China is constitutionally elected by 

the people of China through popular vote. It 

is, therefore, the only Government entitled to 

speak for China. 


ment is the 


The Chinese Communist regime is nothing 
but a Soviet puppet. It is the result of many. 
years of Soviet conspiracy and intrigue in 
treaties and 
agreements, a fact which is confirmed by the 
resolution of the General Assembly during its 
last session in Paris. During the entire period 


of thirty years of its existence, the Chinese 


China in violation of existing 


Communist Party has been under the direction 
of Moscow. It has faithfully followed the Com- 
munist international line and executed — the 
master plan of Soviet infiltration and aggres- 
sion. 

I need not go into the circumstances in 
which Soviet Russia brought the Chinese Com- 
munist Army to power at the end of the last 
war. It is the same story so masterfully re- 
peated in the events which led to Communist 
control of the countries now behind the Iron 
Curtain, and to open aggression in Korea. 
This puppet regime definitely serves Russian, 
and not Chinese, interests. It is in every 
respect Russian and not Chinese in character.\\ 
Like Soviet Russia, it has subjected the people 
on the Chinese mainland to a rule of tyranny, 
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to the inhumanity of slave labor, and to a 
continuous reign of. terror. It has shown utter 
disregard for basic human rights and for the 
dignity and worth of the human person. 

As we meet here at this Assembly, well 
over ten millon people are toiling and drudg- 
ing in slave camps in mainland China. Accord- 
ing to released by the Chinese 
Communists themselves, up to the end of May 
this year, nearly five million men had been 
put to death for being counter-revolutionaries 


figures 


Or reactionaries. It is not necessary for me to 
explain to this Assembly that from the Com- 
munist point of view anyone who is not a 
Communist is either a counter-revolutionary 


or a reactionary. 
This regime, in its international and do- 


mestic policies, is a denial of all the ideals 
and principles of the United Nations. Any 
proposal to unseat my Government or to admit 
the Chinese Communist puppet regime into 
the United Nations is tantamount to asking 
the United Nations to admit the aggressor in 
Korea and in China as a member of this great 
international body which is dedicated to the 
work of peace and justice. It is asking us to 
recognize and to accept the fruits of aggression. 
It is asking us to help in the creation of a 
Communist World Empire. 

Mr. President, we are met here. to reaffirm 
our faith in the spirit and the principles of 
the Charter. I have no doubt that this Assemly 
will welcome this occasion to demonstrate 
once again the worth of the Charter and its 
determination to preserve it as a living docu- 
ment. I call upon the freedom-loving members 
of this Assembly to vote down this Russian 


proposal. 

Text of Statement Delivered by His 
Excellency Mr. George K. C. Yeh, 
Chinese Foreign Minister, in the First 
Committee, Seventh Session, General 
Assembly, United Nations, on Saturday, 

November 1, 1952 


Mr. Chairman: 

This being the fifth day of our debate on 
the question of Korea, I do not propose to’ 
repeat the views that have already been pre- 
sented in this Committee. I wish, however, 
to associate myself with those speakers who 
have commended Mr. Acheson for his fair 
and factual account of the events and cir- 
cumstances which have led to the present state 
of affairs in Korea. "Other distinguished dele. 
gates who have spoken before me have con- 
tributed, each in his own manner, towards a 
clarification and a better understanding of the 
Korean issue. Mr. Vishinsky’s speech rides 
roughshod over well-established facts, including 
the findings of the two reports of the United 
Nations Commission on Korea. It offers nothing 
constructive towards the solution of the question 
before us. In fact, Mr. Vishinsky’s intention 
to confuse the issues is so obvious as to defeat 
his own purpose. ‘i 

The United Nations has set forth as the 
ultimate objective for Korea the establishment 
of a unified, independent and democratic gov- 
ernment of all Korea. I am sure that when 
this objective was decided upon by the United 
Nations, the members who had voted in its 
support were fully aware that it was not going 
to be an easy task, but that its fulfillment 
would entail not only constant vigilance and 
patient deliberations, but also sustained moral 
courage. The Korean question is not a_ purely 
political or military problem. It is one in 
which vital principles are involved. With this 
emphasis in view, Mr. Chairman, I propose to 
examine the question. 

It is important for us to. bear in mind 
throughout our deliberations here that the Se- 
curity Council had declared, on June 27, 1950, 
that the armed attack on the Republic of Korea 
by the armed forces from North Korea 
constituted a breach of the peace; that the 
Security Council had called for an immediate 
cessation of hostilities; that its appeal had not 
been heeded; and finally, that the Security 
Council had decided, for the first time in. the 
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history of the United Nations, to translate the 
principle of collective security into action by 
the adoption of urgent military measures. I 
might add in passing that the Security Coun- 
cil was able to come to such a decision only 
because the Soviet representative on the Coun- 
cil was not present at the meeting to exercise 
his veto which, no doubt, he would other- 
wise have done. It was a bold decision and 
a decision which received at once the un- 
qualified support of all freedom-loving peo- 
ples. This was also the first time that the 
United Nations found it necessary to demons- 
trate to the world that it was competent to act 
firmly and promptly in defense of its princi- 
ples. Had it not been for the prompt action 
taken by the United Nations, the Republic of 
Korea would long have been overrun by the 


Communists and would have met the same fate 


that had overtaken mainland China, 

My delegation feels, and I am sure that the 
feeling is shared by many other delegations, 
that the United Nations in 
this resolution, has had a certain measure 


carrying out 


of success. I would not, however, be so confi- 
dent as to say that the aggression has been 
checked or that we have, within our grasp, the 
objective which we have pledged to achieve by 
peaceful means. Nevertheless, we have had 
some measure of success. We have shown the 
aggressor that we are not prepared to recognize 


the fruits of his aggression and that aggression, 


May not pay. 

We have been able to achieve a certain 
measure of success because, in the first place, 
we acted promptly and wisely in the face of 
open aggression; secondly we have had the 
continued support of those nations which an- 
swered the cal] of the Security Council; thirdly, 
the United States of America has, from the 
very beginning, taken on the greatest share of 
the responsibility and has acted with speed and 
determination; and lastly, the Republic of Korea 
has shown not only extreme courage in stand- 
ing up to a vastly superior enemy, but that it 
is also prepared to make further sacrifice and 
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to continue to bear the brunt of a war that has 
been foisted upon it on its own soil. 

What would have been the position of the 
United Nations today if it had not acted so 
promptly, if the United States had not assumed 
leadership so readily, and if the Government 
and the people of the Republic of Korea had 
not demonstrated its will to resist aggression? 
These are questions to which I would not like 
to venture an answer. 

No nation can remain free unless the people 
themselves ‘are determined to be free and are 
willing to defend their freedom with thier own 
lives. No amount of aid furnished by the United 
Nations would have been of any avail if the 
Korean people had knuckled under the onrush 
of their enemy, if they had chosen the easier 
way out by forfeiting their freedom in an hour 
of crisis. 

As has been pointed out by my delegation 
before, the 38th parallel was originally des- 
ignated to be the line along which the United 
States and the Soviet Union were to accept the 
surrender of the Japanese armies. It was never 
meant to be the political demarcation of North 
and South Korea. In fact, no political division 
of Korea can be justified in view of the ethnic, 
cultural, and economic homogeneity which has 
existed for many centuries in Korea. A truncated 
Korea would be contrary to the interests of 
the Korean people. 

In his statement made last Wednesday before 
this Committee, Mr. Vishinsky claimed that 
the Soviet Government had, from the very 
outset, consistently championed measures to 
establish the conditions for the setting up of 
‘ta truly independent, democratic and unified 
Korea.” What Mr. Vishinsky means, judging 
from the behavior of the Communists and their 
understanding of the word “democracy,” is that 
the Soviet Union has consistently championed 
measures to establish a regime for the whole 
of Korea which would be completely under the 
control of the Soviet Union. For that reason, 
the United Nations Commission on Korea, 
which was established by the General Assembly 
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to work out a plan for the unification of Korea 
and the establishment of a representative gov- 
ernment for the entire country, was prevented 
from fulfilling its functions in North Korea 
by continuous Soviet obstruction. All efforts of 
the Commission, on which my Government 
had the honor to serve, were frustrated so far 
as the northern part of Korea was concerned. 

Consequently, while that part of Korea south 
of the 38th parallel has become independent 
with the establishment of the Government of 
the Republic of Korea following -an election 
held under the supervision of the United Na- 
tions Commission on Korea, the northern part 
of that country, under the so-called **Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea” created by the 
Soviet Union, has been placed under Soviet 
domination. 

In South Korea, the number of persons 
killed and wounded as a result of hostilities 
has exceeded two million, Many more have 
been displaced and rendered homeless. What 
the Government of the Republic of Korea had 
been able to accomplish in the rehabilitation 
of industry, the transport system and agricul- 
ture in the short period following the conclu- 
sion of the last war and prior to the Commu- 
nist attack from the north, was destroyed 
virtually overnight. It is only appropriate that 
this Committee, in commencing its deliberations 
on this question, should turn its thoughts of 
sympathy to the physical suffering and mental 
anguish to which Korean people have been 
subjected during the past 28 months. 

Despite a series of unfortunate events which 
have taken place in Korea, a series beginning 
with fifty years of foreign domination and 
followed by an division of the 
country, and finally, by the wanton attack of 


artificial 


the Communist forces, I say, despite this series 
of unfortunate events, the Government of the 
Republic of Korea has, during the past few 
substantial 


years, made some progress in 


various fields. In its second report to the General 


Assembly, the United Nations Commission for . 


the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 
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took note of the advance made in the develop. 
ment of democratic practices in the Republic of 
Korea and in the economic reconstruction of the 
country. There have been, it is true, certain 
events which have come under the critical 
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comment of the Commission. However, during | © 
this short period, the internal peace and of 
security of the young Republic was constantly of 
sabotaged by Communist guerrillas under the cl 
control of the North Korean regime and the | © 
Soviet Union. This was in fact admitted by in 
Mr. Vishinsky in his statement made before § %8 
this Committee last Wednesday. Consideration, 
too, must be given to the crushing economic : 
difficulties confronting the country. For ex. de! 
ample, the rich industrial resources. of the bic 
North remain inaccessible to the Republic of bec 
Korea, where two-thirds of the population ia 
reside. Then, too, the war started by the hay 
North Koreans has made it impossible for the § ** 
Korean Government to initiate any constructive | #° 
project which would require time as well as trie 
uninterrupted effort. The important fact remains hac 
that the Government of the Republic of Korea, § *8* 
in contradistinction to the puppet regime in North 
Korea is a government which strives for the selv 
establishment of a democratic form of govern the} 
ment. And I must add that I am not using a 
the word “democratic” here in the sense in § 
which Mr. Vishinsky understands the word, ¢« 
The authority and position of President Syng- in J 
man Rhee is based on the free and direct !% 
votes of the Korean people. Had it not been 
for the attack launched by the aggressive forces fa 
of the North Korean Communists and subse.§ * 
quently by the forces of the Chinese Commu ™! 
nists, the Republic of Korea would have been th 
‘well on its way to political and economic§ ™ 
stability. tal 
Mr. Chairman, let us remember that the 
Korean people, like the peoples we represent : 
oO 





here, have the right to live as free people and 
that they desire to do so. Such desire must be 
given every support by the United Nations 
In fact, the United Nations should: continue to 
regard it as its responsibility, not only to s¢é 
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that the present threat to their freedom be re- 
moved, but that further acts of aggression 
against the Korean people should be rendered 
im possible. 

If we are going to have a truce on the pre- 
sent battleline, it must be a truce which would 
offer the possibility of a satisfactory settlement 
of the Mr. 


Chairman, to’the United Nations, as well as 


Korean question, satisfactory, 
tothe Korean people. My delegation is certainly 
in favor of giving every opportunity to the 
aggressor to demonstrate his good faith, by 
accepting such a truce. 

But, Mr. Chairman, to be quite frank, my 
delegation has been from the very start, du- 
bious of the result of the truce talks in Kroea 
because we have had dealing with Communists 
in China over a period of thirty years. We 
have come to understand them as they really 
are and we are no strangers to their stalling 


tactics. For some years my Government, too, 


tried to talk peace with the Communists. We 
had the bitter experience of finding that after 
agreements had been reached, the Communists 
would repudiate them. When they found them- 
selves in a militarily disadvantageous position, 
they would ask for the resumption of talks. 
You will recall, Mr. Chairman, that my dele- 
gation gave a precise picture of the character 
of the Chinese Communists to this Committee 
in January 1951 when my colleague, Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang, said: 

‘During this long period that we have 
faced Communism in China, we have found 
that the Communists invariably use a tactic 
which has become their slogan during all 
these years and which, translated from Chi- 
Nese, is expressed in this way: ‘Fight and 

talk; talk and fight.’ 

“Both their fighting and their talking 
Serve one purpose; that is, the destruction 
of the opposition. Their fighting is calculat- 
ed to destroy the material strength of the 
Opposition; talking is calculated to 
destroy the moral strength of the opposition. 
But the ultimate objective remains, through 
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their 


all the talks and all the fights, the same.” 

Much as we desire peace, we believe that 
the armistice now under negotiation in Korea 
is,desirable only in so far as it constitutes a 
step, a necessary step, towards the restoration 
of peace. Uppermost in our mind is the ques- 
tion whether the armistice in Korea, if it 
should come to pass, would prove to be a 
step towards the restoration of peace or whether 
it would develop into an obstacle to peace. In 
other words, we must not delude ourselves into 
thinking that the solution of the question of 
the repatriation of war prisoners means the 
solution of the whole Korean question. 

We have noted that the United Nations 
Command, in its package proposal made on 
April 28, 1952, had agreed not to insist on 
prohibiting the reconstruction of airfields in 
North Korea. Why is it, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Communists should have been so insistent 
on this point during the truce talks? The 
answer, to my mind, is clear. The purpose of 
the North Korean and Chinese Communists is 
to strengthen their military position so that, 
whenever an opportunity offers itself, they may 
gain control of the Republic of Korea by 
launching another attack on that country. The 
Communists at Panmunjom have yet to show 
that they do desire peace. The United Nations 
should not, therefore, go on indefinitely cherish- 
ing the hope that the Communists may 
eventually be motivated by such a desire. 

Furthermore, we would do well to bear in 
mind that an armistice is not an end in itself. 
What is more important still is that adequate 
safeguards must be provided for the security 
of the Republic of Korea. We must never lose 
sight of the political objective of the United 
Nations in Korea, which is the creation of a 
untfied, independent and democratic government 
for all Korea. If, in our anxiety to conclude 
an armistice in Korea, we should unwittingly 
provide the aggressors with the opportunity to 
prepare themselves for further acts of aggres- 
sion, we would be defeating the very purpose 
for which we entered into the truce talks. 


‘ 


é 








For the second time, Mr. Chairman, my 
delegation has found it necessary to sound a 
note of warning on the truce talks. Our warn- 
ing is based on our own bitter experience with 
these same Communists. The point that I wish 
to stress is that a truce, to be acceptable to the 
United Nations, must serve as a solid founda- 
tion upon which the United Nations may see 
the realization of its objectives in Korea. Many 
of my colleagues have used the term ‘‘an 


truce.” To my _ delegation, Mr. 


honorable 
Chairman, the test lies precisely in this. 

I must now come to the question of the 
repatriation of the prisoners of war. The United 
Nations Command has consistently and justly 
insisted on the principle of voluntary repatria- 
tion. To this stand my Government gives its 
complete endorsement. 

Let me go to the root of the matter. The 
so-called Chinese volunteers in Korea are, for 
the most part, either regular units of the 
Chinese Red Army or persons impressed into 
the service by the Chinese Communist puppet 
regime in Peiping. It is known, however, that 
a number of them did volunteer to go to Korea 
in the hope that they might work themselves 
across the lines and surrender to the United 
Nations forces and thus regain their freedom. 
I need hardly point out, Mr. Chairman, that 
no request of any kind has been made by my 
Government for the repatriation of Chinese 
Communist war prisoners to Taiwan. It is 
premature in any case for such requests to be 
made by any government at this stage. I was 
somewhat amuséd, therefore, by the implication 
made by the Soviet delegate in his statement 
before this Committee that it is the intention 
of the United States Government to ‘‘give’’ the 
Chinese Communist war prisoners to my Gov- 
ernment. Whether or not the United States 
has such intention, I am not able to fathom. 
It is obvious that in making his statement, the 
Soviet delegate assumed that the United States 
Government was in the habit of giving away 
troops of foreign origin to whomever it liked 
and whenever it liked. I need not remind Mr. 
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Vishinsky that such an assumption could only 
derive from Soviet practices. 

The fact of the matter is that, despite the 
amnesty statement issued by the Communists 
at the suggestion of the United Nations Com- 
mand and the repeated acts of intimidation 
committed by confirmed Communist. prisoners, 
only 70,000 of a total of 106,000 Communist 
prisoners of war interviewed by the United 
Nations Command in early April would accept 
repatriation. As for the Chinese prisoners, 
only 6,400 of a total of some 20,000 indicated 
their willingness to be repatriated! 

Cardinal Spellman, who visited Korea at the 
end of last year, has given us an eye-witness 
account of the prisoners of war there in a 
speech before the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion on January 25, 1952, from which I shall 
read to you a few lines. He said: 

‘J shall read a letter given to me bya 
spokesman for three hundred prisoners in 
one compound. Stripped to the waist, they 
were standing in line to greet me, and as] 
passed, I saw tattooed on the shoulders of 
each of these men in Korean, Chinese and 
in English, ‘I am an anti-Communist.’ This 
is equivalent to writing one’s own death 
warrant if the Communists ever capture them 
or we ignominiously surrender them.” 

The letter read by Cardinal Spellman is a 
long one. I will quote only a paragraph of it: 

*‘Cardinal, we oppose the ferocity of our 
enemies with Christian behavior. We escaped 
from the tiger’s jaws and surrendered to the 
UN forces. We now cast ourselves upon your 
charity and entreat your help. We fear that 
the UN authorities do not fully understand 
our dreadful plight—that they will deliver us 
back into the grip of our souls’ enemies. We 
beg them rather to put us in the front lint 
of the UN forces in desperate attacks. Put 
us where we can front the worst shocks of 
our detested enemy. We will prove out 
worth.” 

May I ask, Mr. Chairman, is this appeal aa 
expression of free will or is it a part of what 
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Mr. Vishinsky referred to as ‘a whole system 
of measures to blackmail prisoners into refusing 
repatriation’? 
According to figures released in -July this 
year by the Chinese Communist regime, 5,000,- 
000 so-called 


Chinese mainland have been put to death. It 


*‘reactionary elements” on the 
is to be pointed out that this figure does not 
include those who have been liquidated on 
other counts, of which, I can assure you, there 
are many and endless. Another report from 
Chinese Communist sources indicates that, in 
East China alone, where the big cities are sit- 
uated, 10,179,000 slave laborers are concentrated 
in various centers. 

This is the inhuman picfure, Mr. Chairman, 
against which we must view the question of 
the repatriation of the war prisoners in Korea. 
I have serious doubt as to whether the Com- 
to the principle of 


munists will ever agree 


voluntary repatriation. It is their design that 
those prisoners who dare to choose freedom 
should be returned and liquidated so that, in 
their future wars of aggression, they would not 
encounter any defection of this kind. That is 
why they have rejected, one after another, the 
reasonable proposals made by the United Na- 
tions Command in an attempt to solve the 
question of the prisoners of war. 

In the light of the above, can we, with clear 
conscience, send the prisoners of war back 


forcibly to the slavery, torture and death from 
which they had 


agree to 


sought to escape? Can we 
them with the 
knowledge that they will be mercilessly dealt 
with? Can the United Nations attribute any 


surrender certain 


value to the amnesty statement issued by the 
Communists? this Committee 
that those of war have signified 
their determination to resist repatriation do 
not attribute any value at all to the promise 
held out in the amnesty statement. The United 
Nations Command has acted wisely and justly 
in taking a firm stand on this crucial issue 
and with such a stand, I repeat, my delegation 
wishes to associate itself without reserve. 

At a later date I shall have more to say on 


I can assure 
prisoners 
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J 
the two draft resolutions now before the Com- 
mittee. For the moment I shall content myself 
by saying that the Soviet draft resolution is a 
fraud. The Soviet Union has no intention 
whatsoever to seek a solution of the Korean 
question in accordance with the principles of 
the Charter. As to the draft resolution sub- 
mitted by the 21 Powers, while I appreciate 
the purpose of the sponsors, I must call the 
attention of this. Committee to certain terms 
used in paragraphs 8 and 9 of the draft. While 
the Korean Communist regime is referred to 
as **the North Korean authorities”, the Chinese 
Communist regime is erroneously referred to 
as “tthe Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China’. I must emphati- 
cally point out, Mr. Chairman, that the Chinese 
Communist regime in Peiping is neither a 
government in the proper sense of the word, 
in any way, a government of the 
in short, a puppet 
regime imposed on the Chinese people and 
controlled by the Soviet Union. The very fact 
that the great majority of the Chinese prisoners 


of war in Korea refuse to be repatriated bears 


nor is it, 
Chinese people. It is, 


out the truth of my contention. It should, in 
our opinion, be referred to merely as _ the 
Chinese Communist regime. Mr. Chairman, I 
hereby register my protest against the use of 
this terminology. 

To sum up, my Government is anxious to 
see the early establishment of a unified, in- 
dependent and democratic government of all 
Korea. The United Nations forces are in Korea 
to repel aggression against the Republic- of 
Korea and to restore peace and security in 
that area. The armistice to be concluded must 
serve as a solid foundation upon which the 
political objective of the United Nations in 
Korea may be achieved at am early date. Upon 
the decision of the United Nations will depend 
whether or not the principle of collective 
security will stand or fall, and whether men 
will live in peace and security or in fear. We 
must make sure that those who have laid 
down their lives for the cause of freedom in 
Korea should not have died in vain. 








September 22. Dr. C. H. Yen, Director of the 
Health Bureau of the Taiwan Provincial Gov- 
ernment, declared at Hongkong that _ the 
mortality rate in Taiwan dropped 60% during 
the last four years. 

The Foreign Ministry officially announced a 
30-man delegation to the forthcoming UN 
General Assembly to be held in New York 
headed by George K. C. 
Yeh. 

September 23. Russia failed again in its 
tomary motion raising the question of Chniese 


Foreign Minister 


cus- 


representation in the opening meeting of the 
5th Session of the UN sub-commission on the 
prevention of discrimination and protection of 
minorities. 

September 24. Dr. Hollington Tong flew to 
Tokyo to assume his new post as Free China’s 
first post-war Ambassador to Japan. 

Yang Chi-cheng, General Manger of the 
Taiwan Sugar Corporation, revealed that Free 
China would export 20,000 tons of sugar to 
West Germany next spring in exchange for 
chemical fertilizers as part of the barter trade 
pact now under negotiation. 

MSA announced the authorization of US$ 

710,000 for economic aid to Taiwan. 
September 25. Commander of the US Marine 
Corps General Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., 
arrived at Taipei for a conference with the 
responsible Chinese military authorities. 

Hsia Ching-lin, China's alternate represen- 
tative to the UN Security Council, was 
appointed as China’s representative in the UN 
Economic and Social Council to succeed Chang 
Peng-chun. 

US Marine Corps Commander General 
Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., told the Chinese 
Marines, ‘Once you receive your sacred mission, 
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you can be sure that the US Marine Corps 
will always be at your side.” 
September 26. Ambassador Hollington 
China's first post-war Ambassador to Japan, 
paid a courtesy call on Japanese Foreign Min. 
ister Katsuo Okazaki. 

General Lemuel C. Shepherd, Commander 
of the US Marine Corps, and his party left 
for Hongkong after inspecting the amphibious 
landings and other training activities of the 





Tong, 











Chinese Marines. 
September 27. MSA authourized US$9,290,000 
for commodity purchases for Taiwan for the 








new fiscal year. ‘ 

Hsia Ching-lin, China's delegate to the 7th 
Session of the UN General Assembly, left 
Taipei for Tokyo en route to New York, 

The Foreign Ministry announced that. the 

Provisional Agreement on Air Transportation 
concluded on September 29, 1951, between the 
Republic of China and His Thai Majesty's 
Government had been extended for a period 
of 6 months. 
Spetember 28. T. F. Tsiang, China's permanent 
delegate to the UN, broadcast a message of 
hope to the Chinese people on the mainland 
through Radio Free Asia. 

Governor K. C. Wu representing President 
Chiang conducted a grand ceremony in com 
memoration of the 2,503rd birthday of Con- 
fucius. 

September 29. The national budget for fiscal 
1953 was approved by the Executive Yuan. 

September 30. President Chiang granted im 
terviews to two visiting journalists, Mn 
Emanuel Freedman, New York Times foreign 
editor, and Miss Marguerite Higgins of the 































N. Y. Herald-Tribune Syndicate. 
Professor Sung Hsi-shang of the National 
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Taiwan University flew to Tokyo to attend 
the International Harbor Conference in Kobe. 
The national budget for fiscal year 1953 
was submitted by the Executive Yuan to the 
Legislative Yuan for scrutiny and approval. 
October 1. 
dent of Bob Jones University, and Mrs. Jones 
Taipei to confer two honorary 
degrees of doctor of laws on President and 
Madame Chiang for their outstanding leadership 


arrived at 


and service to China and to Christianity. 

Kenkichi Yoshizawa, Japanese Ambassador 
to China, arrived at Taipei to assume his 
office. 

Mr. Karl L. Rankin, US Minister to Free 
China, and Mrs. Rankin returned to Taipei 
after a three-month vacation in the States. 

Howard P. Jones, Charge d’Affaires of US 

Embassy in Taipei, made ‘a presentation of 
books and scholarships to the National Taiwan 
University and the Taiwan Teachers’ College. 
October 2. US$435,000 was authorized by the 
MSA for procurement of industrial machinery 
for the mining rehabilitation project in Tai- 
wan, 
October 3. Kenkichi Yoshizawa, Japanese Am- 
bassador to China, paid his first official call 
after his arrival in Taipei on Foreign Minister 
George K. C, Yeh to arrange for a date to 
present his credentials to President Chiang. 

General Wang Tung-yuan, Chinese Ambassa- 
dor to Korea, returned to Taipei from Pusan 
for consultation with the Government. 

October 5. US Scripps-Howard’s Washington 
Daily News advocated anew the use of Chinese 
Nationalist troops in Korea, while endorsing 
statement that 
South Koreans should be given an increasingly 


General Eisenhower's recent 


important role in defending their country 
against Communist aggression. 

US Republican Senator William F. Knowland 
demanded that the US withdraw its recegnition 
from the regime” 
which had been supplying Communist aggression 


“uncivilized Communist 


in Korea with arms and ammunition. 


October 6. 
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Kenkichi Yoshizawa, Japanese Am- 


‘his credentials to President 


Dr. Bob Jones, founder and presi- . 








bassador to the Republic of China, presented 
Chiang in the 
Presidential Office. 

October 7. JCRR announced that during the 
month of September it had approved a total 
of NT$3,273,139,36 and US$1,092.57 for 
assistance in the implementation of 24 rural 
reconstruction projects in Taiwan. 

Chinese guerrillas operating off the Fukien 

coast occupied on September 18 two Commu- 
nist-held islands south of Amoy after crushing 
Communist resistance. 
October 8. Wellington Koo, Chinese Ambassa- 
dor to the US, visited the US State. Depart- 
ment and conferred with Under Secretary of 
State David Bruce on the latest developments 
in Europe and Asia. 

Overseas Chinese delegates to the Overseas 

Chinese Affairs Conference unanimously pledged 
their whole-hearted support of future counter- 
attack undertaken by the Government against 
the Communist-controlled mainland. 
Octeber 9. President Chiang in a nation-wide. 
broadcast on the eve of Double Tenth told the 
world that ‘“twe are on our feet again,’ there- 
by raising new hopes in freedom-loving 
Chinese everywhere. 

The New York Chinese Consolidated Benevo- 
lent Assembly in a statement pledged that 
overseas Chinese would help recover the China 
mainland and predicted the final victory over 
Communist totalitarianism. 

Rear-Admiral Thomas B. Williamson. Com- 
mander of the Task Force 72 of the US 7th 
Fleet, arrived in Taipei. 

US Minister Karl L. Rankin highly praised 

the military and economic progress made in 
Free China in the past year. 
October 10. Free China showed off its military. 
might in a grandscale celebration of Double 
Tenth with tens of thousands of people 
asssembled in the plaza in front of the 
Presidential Building to celebrate their Na- 
tional Day. 

The 7th National Convention of the Kuomin- 
tang was formally convened at Yang Ming Shan 











with President Chiang, Director-General of the 
party, officiating at the opening ceremony. 

Major General William C. Chase, ‘Chief of 
MAAG, reported ‘ta great improvement in the 
receipt of equipment, progress in training, 
higher morale and increased combat efficiency” 
in all branches of the armed services in Free 
China. 

Foreign Minister George K. C. Yeh played 
host to more than 1,000 guests at a cocktail 
party celebrating Double Tenth at the Taipei 
Guest House. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower, US Republi- 
can presidential candidate, sent Double Tenth 
greetings to the Chinese-American community 
in the US expressing the hope that “godless 
tyranny may come to an end and that peace 
and prosperity may be restored to China.” 

President Truman sent a message to Pres- 
ident Chiang expressing his felicitations “and 
good wishes to the Chinese people on China's 
Double Tenth National Day. 

500,000 Chinese in Saigon celebrated the 
founding of the Republic of China. 

The Chinese population in Hongkong showed 
their dislike of the Peiping puppet regime by 
celebrating the Double Tenth National Day 
in. great earnest. 

Thomas Dewey, Governor of New York, 
told the American people that a “small flame 
of hope still burns on Formosa” and stressed 
that “this is a time to stand by our friends 
by. all peaceful means. 

October 11 MSA announced its authorization 
of US$694,000 for economic aid to Taiwan. 

John Foster Dulles, US Republican foreign 
policy expert, declared that it was essential to 
US security to adopt a “positive” China policy 
in order to undo the disaster caused by the 
Communist conquest of China. 

Foreign Minister George K. C.. Yeh who 
left Taipei early in the morning had lunch in 
the Malcanan Palace with President Quirino 
before continuing his trip to the US to attend 
the UN General Assembly. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang, Chinese delegate to the 
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the inroads made by Communism. 

October 12. Premier Chen Cheng, in his capa- 
city as a member of the Kuomintang, made an 
important speech on the ‘State of the Nation” 
before the 7th National Convention of the party, 
October 13. C. T. Feng, Chinese Ambassador to 
Mexico, officially requested the Mexican Goy- 
ernment to extradite P. T. Mow, former 
Chinese Air Force general, to face Chinese 
Government charges of embezzlement. 

President Chiang made a political report 
before the 7th National Convention of the 
Kuomintang. 

The Sino-Japanese Cultural and Economic 

Association in Taipei gave a dinner in honor 
of Kenkichi Yoshizawa, Japan’s first post-war 
Ambassador to China. 
October 14 Premier Chen Cheng told a secret 
session of the Legislative Yuan that continued 
strengthening of Free China's fighting forces to 
prepare for a counteroffensive against the 
China mainland would keynote the administra- 
tive policy for the next year. 

President Chiang received the 
Yomiuri Shimbun newsmen who had arrived 
at Taipei aboard the ‘Flying Newsroom” for 
a tour of Free China. 

JCRR announced that during October 6—10 
it paid a total of NT$551,781.95 for assistance 
in the implementation of 21 rural reconstruc- 


Japanese 


tion projects. 

October 15. President Chiang was painted in 
a dispatch from the Yomiuri Shimbun Good- 
will Mission to China as ‘‘the great man who 
shoulders the destiny of Asia and the symbol 
of the indomitable.” 

The N. Y. Herald-Tribune published Mar 
guerite Higgins’ recent interview with President 
Chiang and said that the President was one of 
experienced statesmen if 
and the Chinese 


the world’s most 
dealing with the Russians 
Communists. 

Chinese Guerrillas operating along the Fukien 


coast wiped out more than 2,000 Communist 





UN, counselled young independent countries © 
in Asia to safeguared their nationalism against 
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troops, captured 810 and plenty of war booty 
in a 3-day battle on Nan Jih Island. 

Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Commander-in- 
Chief of the US Pacific Fleet, 
a 6-day visit to study on the 


arrived in 
Taipei for 
economic potential of Free China. 

October 16. Dr. Hollington K. Yong, Chinese 
Ambassador to Japan, presented his credentials 


to Emperor Hirohito. 

The Republic of China emerged victorious 
from a battle with Russia in the UN Steering 
Committee over China’s right to make any 
proposal before the General Assembly. 


The International Telecommunication Con- 
ference decided by 13 votes to 8 to admit the 
delegation of the Republic of China to the 
Conference. 

Joseph Kuo was nominated by the Pope as 
the first Archbishop in Free China. 

October 17. Fernando Lopez, Vice-President of 
the Philippines, said that Formosa is the key 
to the defense of the Philippines. 

President Chiang in his capacity as Director- 
General of the Kuomintang presided over the 
7th National Convention session which approved 
a revised party constitution. 

Monsignor Joseph Kuo, newly nominated 
Archbishop of the Taipei Archdiocese, arrived 
in Taipei and declared that he would do his 
utmost to help the Government 
and fight against the devils 


carry out 
social reforms 


who destroy human nature and _ persecute 
religion. 

Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Commander-in- 
Chief of the US Pacific Fleet, started his 
economic survey by visiting the oil field and 
JCRR projects at Taichung. 

Premier Chen Cheng entertained Japanese 
Ambassador Kenkichi Yoshizawa and other 
senior members of the Japanese Embassy in 


Taipei. 
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The Credentials Committee of the UN 

General Assembly voted 6 to 3 to adopt the 
American resolution upholding the validity of 
China’s presence in the 7th Assembly. 
October 18. The 7th National Convention of the 
Kuomintang drawing toward the conclusion of 
its 11-day conference reelected President Chiang 
as Director-General of the Party. 

Vice-Admiral Joseph J. Clark, Commander- 
in-Chief of the US 7th Fleet, and rear-Admiral 
Truman J. Hedding, Chief of Staff, Pacific 
Command, arrived in Taipei to hold high- 
power military conferences with Admiral Arthur 
W. Radford. : 

132 delegates representing Chinese commu- 
nities in dozens of countries had arrived at 
Taipei to attend the Overseas Chinese Con- 
ference to be opened on October 21. 

October 19. A large group representing the 
people in Tafwan visited the outpost island of 
Kinmen to shower gifts on the soldiers who 
helped win the battle on Nan Jih Island. 
October 20. The 7th National Convention of the - 
Kuomintang at its closing session issued a 
Manifesto promising to make a fresh start, to 
implement constitutional democracy in China, 
and to permit the farmers on the mainland to 
retain ownership of their farmlands when the 
mainland is recovered, 

The historic 7th National Convention of the 
Kuomintang concluded its 11-day session after 
announcing the election of 32 members of the 
Central Executive Committee and 16 alternates. 

Admiral Arthur W. Radford reiterated his 
firm conyiction that the armed forces in 
Taiwan and the US 7th Fleet could handle 
any threat of Communist invasion. 

Top US Pacific defense commanders and 
officers held an important meeting on board 
(the USS Salisbury Sound anchoring at the 
Keelung Harbor. 
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